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PREFACE 

Whes I first came to Oxford in the autmnn of 1916, I nndertoofc, 
on the BuggeBtion of Profeesor A. A, Ma«doneLl, to collate the hitherto 
unutilized Ni/ruHa Manuecripta, contained in the Max MUller Memorial 
and the Chandra Shnm Shere Collections, and to see if some new light 
coald be thrown on the text of the Niiiikta. A careful examination of the 
materials at my disposal has led me to the conclusion that the text of 
the Nvrukta has been gradually expanded by the addition of ahort paaaages, 
chiefly in the etymological explanations which easily lent themselves to 
such interpolations. At present the history of this gradual expansion 
can be traced only down to the thirteenth century a.d. There is a lack 
of reliable evidence going further. But I have reasons to suspect that even 
up to the thirteenth century, the text of the Mrukta has not been handed 
down with a uniform and unbroken tradition. A few remarks of Durga 
scattered here and there in his commentary open up the possibility that 
the interpolators were already busy with their neftHious work. There 
is no doubt that the text had already been tampered with. Thus one 
shoTild be cautious in making Yaska responsible for many passages, and the 
numerous absurd derivations contained therein, now commonly attributed 
to him. All such passages have been pointed out in my edition of the 
text, which sets forth as clearly as possible the history of the gradual 
expansion by means of square brackets and foot-notes. 

I have also produced, for the first time, a complete English translation 
of the whole of the Nirukta. I have added numerous exegetical and 
critical notes with a view to extract as much information as possible 
from Yaska. And in order to. make my work further useful, I have 
also prepared the following Indexes and Appendices: (1) An Index to 
the words of the Nighaiipu. with meimings;] (2) An Index to the words of 
ihe Quoted Passages occurring in the Nirakta with meanings'; (8) an Index 

a2 
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2 PREFACE 

Verborum to the NirvMa minua the Qaoted Passages with meaDiiigs ; 
(1) An alphabetical list of the QnotationB occnrring in the NiruMa; 
(5) An alphabetical list of the Untraced Quotations occnrriug in the 
NiruMa ; (6) A list of Tedic Quotations arranged in the order of the 
SawhUas; (7) A list of the Anthorities mentioned by Y&ska; (8) A list 
of Stories related by Taska ; (9) The Relation of the Nirukta to other 
texts, i. e. a collection of parallel passages from the Brahma-ma, Praii- 
iahhyas, Mahabhasya, &c.; (10) An alphabetical list of the etymologies 
to be found in the Ifin^ta; (11) A list oE the NirvJcta passages quoted 
by S&yona. The whole work being embodied in the form of a dissertation 
was presented to, and accepted by, the University of Oxford, for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Notwithstanding the Statt. Tit. VI, 
Sec. V, § 5. (8), which requires an Advanced Student to publish his thesis 
vn exteriBO before supplicating for the said degree, the Committee for 
Advanced Studies very kindly permitted me — taking into consideration 
the very high cost of printing at present — to publish the Introduction 
alone. I think I need make no apology for bringing out this part only 
at present, in the hope that the rest will follow in course of time. 

If my labours have borne any fruit, it is simply due to the guidance 
which I have received in the course of my work, and which it is my very 
pleasant duty to acknowledge. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor A A. Macdonell. The 
inception of this study is, as I have already mentioned, due to hia 
suggestion. The whole work was done under his supervision. His guidance 
and encouragement have been of invaluable help to me. And throogh his 
recommendation the Administrators to the Max Miiller Memorial Fund have 
voted a sum of £50 for the publication of my dissertation — my thanks to 
them for this generous help, I am much indebted to Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
Librarian, India Office, and to Dr. J. Morison, Librarian, Indian Institute, 
Oxford, for granting me facilities in the use of books, and tor their 
readiness to help me in every way whenever I had the occasion to seek 
their advice. I desire to put on record my special thanks to Mr. Modan, 
ex-Librarian of the Bodleian, for permission to work on valuable manu- 
scripts during the dark days of air-raids, when the manuscripts hod been 
carefully stored away. Professor A. B. Keith has placed me under great 
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obligation by giving me his valuable opinion on many difficolt points. 
Dr. T. W. Arnold, C.I.E., Educational Adviser to the Secretary of State 
for India, has taken a good deal of interest in my work and has supported 
me in almost every obstacle to the completion of my studies. 

It has been my privilege to interpret an ancient Indian author, who, 
as far as Etymology and Semantics are concerned, is far in advance of 
the greatest of ancient Greek writers like Plato and Aristotle, and if he 
comes to be better appreciated, my labour will be amply repaid. 

LAKSHMAN SARUP. 

BaLLIOL Ck>LLEaE, OXFOBD. 

Jvly, 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE NIGHAl^TU 

TsE following manDScripts have been collated for this edition of the 

1. Max MUller Memorial MS. e. 5 = M 1 

2. „ „ „ „ e. 6 = M2 

S and 4. „ „ „ „ e. 7 = M 3 and M4 respectively 

5. Chandra Shwm Shere MS. d. 184 = C 1 

6, 7, 8. „ „ „ „ e. 63 = C 2, C 3, C 4 respectively 

9. MS. Sanskrit e. 17 = S 

10. MS. Wilson 879 = W 1 

11 and 12. „ „ 502 = W2, W3 respectively 

13. „ „ 503 = W4 

a. Detailed Description of the BEanuBoriptB. 

M 1. — This is a neatly-written manuscript in Devanagari characters on 
paper. It originally consisted of 13 leaves, but the first two are missing. 
The accent has been marked in yellow ink. The text is not bounded on 
either side by double lines. 

The size of the paper is 9^" x H". 

The number of lines on each page varies from 9 to 10. The date given 
on f. 14 r. as Sak. 1465, is not reliable, and haa obviously been added at 
. a later period by a different hand, as the evidence of the writing indicates. 
The manuscript ia well preserved, but neither its general appearance nor 
the condition and the colour of its paper, nor its spelling lend the least 
snpport to the date given above. It is on the whole accurate. It belongs 
to the longer recension. The scribe seems to have been a devotee of Krsna, 
for he says : ^ V^l^iQH^- Neither the name of the scribe, nor of the 
owner, nor of the place of its origin, is known. 

M 2. — This is perhaps the oldest of all the manuscripts of the Nigha-n^u. 
It is written in DevanOgari characters on paper, bat is not well preserved. 
In many places it suffers from illegibility, partly caused by the smudging 
of the ink. 

It begins : % 'Wt f^lTR 1^1 ^W ftrwt IR^nf'I . . . , &e. It gives 
the Siksa Catn^taya in 26 leaves. The different treatises are not bodily 
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6 DfTBObuCTIOS' TO THE NIGHANTC 

Beparated bom eadi other, all the foar, i. e. SUaa, Jyatim, ChavAaa and 
Nighantu bdng written nwitinnooaly wilitoat & break. The end of eadi 
is focnd on L 4 r., f. 7 v., £. 12 r., and f. 24 v, reapeeiively. The aeeent is 
not marked. The iead ia boonded on eadi nde by doable Uaek lines. 

The mze of the p^ier is 9^ x 4%". 

The □umber of lines on eadi page varies from 10-lS. 

It has preserved the archaic qtelling in many cases, especially in the 
esse of "% ; 4<4m: is writtoi l41<4m: and jft^^lV ■» la^i^IV co 
f. 22 T. Ft 15-26 are sli^Uy wtn-m-eatoi. It was copied in the OMBith 
of Phalgu,Tm, Samvat 1778, by a scribe named Sivananda. It bekngB lo 
Uie shorter recenricm. 

M 3. — This is a paper mannacript, neatly written in Detunagan 
eharacteiB. In this mannscript also the Sliua, Jyotisa, 0UMnda», and 
Aighanitt are writt^i witiioiit a break between tiuni. "He SMoit in the 
Kighaittu- is not marked, llie size of the paper is 9"x4'*, and the 
Domber of lines cm eadi page is 7. The text is boanded <mi each side by 
double red lines. The name of the owner is Afei-am* Kedare^rara, saa of 
Set Xandarama. It was copied for private stndy at Benares. He date givoi 
isSamwiilSOl: {sic) q^scoq WTfnfil 4|iqv«||9 ^Vi)% inmN 9V4l4lX 
4|^4Mllf}r I yMI<3 I The mannacript ends : {sic) vNf MfVWVVT I SOO I 

It belongs to the shorter recension. 

M \. — This contains the &ikxd, &c, withont a break between them, and 
gives, in 23 leaves, the ^iksd, Jyotisa, Chandas, aodXit^^n^, whidi end on 
1 6 v.. t 8 r., f. IS r., and f. 23 v. respectively. The five adhdyae of the 
Kigharilu. end out 15 v., f. 18 v., t. 21 r., t 22 v., L 23 v. respectively. It 
b^ins : Wt ^^WT^ ^'K I ^ 1^1^ ^W I # ^W fiRi wq^Tpl, Ac It 
ends : ffil ^142% 'WHft'fllfl: ^WTTP I 

Tlie fflze of paper is 8§" x 3§" ; the nomber of lines <»i eadi page is 
8. The text is bonnded on either side by double red lines. The accent is 
marked in the Nighantu, with red ink. No date is given, nor the name 
of the scribe, nor the place. 

It belongs to the longer recension. 

C 1. — ^It consists of three different manoBcripts. The first mantiseript, 
w hich gives the Nighantu, in fnll, seems to be a fragment, for the first folio 
is nimibered 10. It appears that originally it gave the &ikea Catv^ya^ 
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DETAILED DESCEIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 7 

and that now the Nighavia alone sarvives. It b^ns on f . 10 r., and ends 
on f . 22 r. The text is boonded on each side by double red lines. The 
accent is marked. The size of the paper is 9" x 4^" ; the number of lines 
is 11. It ends: (aic) fft ^re^ TJ^ifwra: r ^ <n w *<il^H.|ji | H^ I 

The date Sak. 1875, and the name of the then owner, Gopala Ananda 
Sarasvatl, are added in a different, probably later, hand. It belongs to the 
longer recension. 

C 2. — Is the first of five different manuBcripts bound in one volume 
[e. 62]. It contains the Nigkantu in 17 leaves, marking the accent with 
red ink in the first adkya/ya only. 

It b^ns : R ^ 1^11 ra ^*!: I ffri sJ I It ends : {aic) »;fil Pra% 
*nnft^^rat l ^wnr: l Neither the date nor the name of the scribe is 
given. 

The size of the paper is 8^" x 3^". The number of lines on each page 
is 7. Ff. 15, 16, 17 are slightly worm-eaten. 

It is written in Devandgari characters on paper, and is fairly accurate. 
It belongs to the longer recension. 

C3-C4. — Are contained in the same volume, each being a ^ksa 
Catustaya, of which the Nighantv, forms a part. The text of each of these 
Siksd Catustaya is written continuously, and is bounded by double red 
lines. The size of the paper is 8^" x 4, and the number of lines on each 
page is 10. The first two sections of the first adkydya are missing in the 
first manuscript. The other manuscript is dated Sarnvat, 1852. 

Both are written in Devanagari characters and represent the longer 
recension. 

The other manuscripts are a MksS attributed to Fanini, and a Siksd 
attributed to Yajfiavalkya. The latter b^ns : (sic) wf ^ llt1II<( "ra: 

»T%^ 7!?t; W^ q^ftimfil ^«rt ^n'1^ 1. Ac. It ends: ffit ift 

TTw t%Tr ftiT f*nr ft- 

Another manuscript bound in the same volume gives in seven leaves 
the Siksd of the SdTna Veda, attributed to Loma^. It begins: ^ ^^: 
tiiti^<(i«4. It has preserved some old spellings ; for instance, it writes 
%Sf as T^. 

The last manuscript gives the Chandomanjari in 5 leaves. It begins : (sic) 
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8 INTRODUCTION TO THE NIQHANTU 

l|fM<fl3b c I ^ I '^ M4»iRl, &C. 

It ends : fft ^ t^T^'ljf'IT^nn ^^tfl^O MHW I 

S4. — TluB manuficript containB five works. The firat four consist of 
the ^ik^ Catv^taya, of which the firat three works are probably written 
by the same scribe. The first part gives the SUc^ in 6 leaves, the second the 
Jyoti^a in 4, the third the Chamdae in 7 leaves, the fourth the NighanUi> 
The first and third were copied in ^aka 1665, and the fonrth in Aifto 1660. 
All these four parts are complete in themselves individually, each being 
separately numbered. The name of their former owner is Bhatta Jayana- 
r&yana of Themti. 

3?he Nighantu consists of 9 leaves. The text is bounded on each side 
by a pair of double red lines. It is a neatly-written manuscript, The 
accent is marked with red ink. The size of the paper Ib 9^" x 31". For 
further detaiU see Gaialogits Codd. MSS. Bih. Bodl., by Wintemitz and 
Keith, vol. ii, p. 105. 

The maonscript belongs to the longer recension, and does not seem to 
have been used by Roth. 

W 1. — This contains two different manoscripta. The first is Vedartha- 
dlpikd, a conunentary on the SarvanvJcroTiiani by Sadgumdisya. 

The second is the Nighavtu. It begins on f. I v., and ends on f. 10 r. 
It is without accent, quite modem, and full of mistakes. It is Both's F. 
It belongs to the shorter recension. 

For further details, see CaialoguB Codd. MSS, Bib. Bodl., by Wintemitz 
and Keith, vol. ii, p. 104. 

W 2, — This manuscript contains three different works. 

I. The firet work is the Siksa Catu^faya. It is a continuously-written 
manuscript, the four parts ending on f. 3 v., f. 6 v., f. 11 v„ and f. 23 
respectively. The Nighanfu is given without accent It is Roth's C, and 
belongs to the shorter recension. For further details see Catalogus Codd, 
MSS. Bit. Bodl., vol. ii, p. 104. 

W 3. II. This is the second numnscript bound in the volume just 
mentioned. It gives the Nighanfv, in 24 leaves. It is without accent. 
The name of the scribe, partially obliterated by yellow pigment, is the 
following: I^^KKm^lMl'l^ ftrftw I <,l*miMi^I^HII vOl*KI^HI 

It is Both's D, and belongs to the shorter recension. 

III. The third manuscript is the ATVuvaJcAwuMra/ma/nX'. 

W4. — This manuscript contains two different works. The firat is the 
t»ik^ GcUu^taya. Its firat three parts are written continuously. The 

1 The fifth is the UOarafaOam of the NinMa. 
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Tfighaiftv, is aeparated from the rest. It enda on f. 16, which gives a list 

of the total number of words and Khandaa for each adky&ya as follows : — 

Kkaiyda words 

Ist 17 ' 412 4th 8 279 

2nd 22 516 5th 6 151 

8rd SO 410 

It is Roth's E, and belongs to the longer recension. 

To these manuscripts, which I have directly collated myself, may be 
added the A and B wUch were used by Roth (not directly collated by me), 
besides C.D.E.F = W 1, W3, W3, W4, wid ^t, ^, ^, ^, », and ^nsed 
by Sama^ami, in his edition, published in the Bib. Ind. 
h. Two recensions. 

The manuscripts fall into two distinct groups : M 2, M 3, W 1, W 2, W 3 
and H form one family group, and Ml, M 4, CI, C2, C8, C4, S, W4; 
A, B, E; '%, ^, 9, T, and ^ the other. The former may be called the 
shorter recension, the latter the longer. The chief reason for calling the 
former group the shorter recension is that at the end of every section the 
explanation is more concise than in the other. The latter not only givee 
an extended explanation at the end of every section, but also adds the 
number of the words enumerated in the section. Besides, at the end of 
every chapter, it gives a summary of the sections by quoting the first word 
of every section, and adds the nomber of the sections in the chapter. In 
many sections the shorter recension gives fewer words. It is difHcnlt to 
decide which of these two represents the original. But as far as the 
longer explanation at the end of every section is concerned, it is quite 
obvious that it is a later addition, the evidence of the manuscripts shows 
that this addition was gradual. For instance, let us take the first section 
of the first chapter. All the manuscripts of the shorter recension agree in 
giving the text as follows: ^Wil ^ftwi:. Manuscript W2 gives the 
number of the section only, i.e. 1^1, and throughout it follows this method, 
which seems to have been the original one. Gradually a change was 
introduced : along with the number of the section, the number of the words 
in the section waa added, and a numerical figure placed immediately before 
the number of the section, as the evidence of manuscripts M 2 and W 3 
indicates, in the first section of the first chapter, I ^^ I is placed before 
1^1 i.e. Vt^flT ^ft'BT; I^^MI In this connexion it is interesting to 
note that manuscripts W 1 and M 3 at first agree with W 2, but gradually 
come round to the side of M 2 and W 3, The next stf^e of development is 
marked by the incorporation of the numerical word in substitution for the 
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figure in the body of the esplanation, as R ^^j^Hpillfii: ^f^WK <• T^^8 
is most clearly seen in the sections containing verba, for instance, in sec. 16 
of the first chapter, all the stages appear very clearly: 

a. iji?^ awfiW^: n$ I W1,W2. 

b. „ „ IS<)l<l^l M2,M3.W8. 

c. ^HV^fiV^Jl vm^Vifn: I S$ I Manuscripts of longer recension. 
From the verbs the process was extended by analogy to nouns, perhaps 

in imitation of Taska's own words or for the sake of parallelism, 
«rT*l^mt*f was also introduced. Last of all came the summary and the 
statement of the sections in every chapter. 

Yaska's description of the Nighantu I Samdmndyah Swmd/mndtah I 8a 
vyakhyatavyah l N. L 1. — and taking into consideration the fact that in 
some cases, like that of Nighantu. EL 6, 8, 11, &c., his only explanation is 
that a particular word has so many synonyms — suits the shorter recension 
better, for in the case of the longer recension such an explanation is super- 
fluous. Nighnntu 11. 11, the shorter recension reads lIsOHl 'rat, while 
the longer has: SinOHl 'R ^tTT^nfl, and Yaska's only explanation 
(N. 3. 9) is: ^tiTTTHfTTTrfV *ra. To call this the explanation of the 
longer recension is absurd, while in the case of the shorter recension it may 
be accepted as an explanation to a certain extent. 

e. Devarfua and his oommentary. 
Bevarajayajvan explains every single word of the Nighantv, ; his com- 
mentary therefore is valuable, for it shows the state of the Ifighaiitit in his 
day. Moreover, in the introduction to his Commentary, he g^ves a general 
description of the many manuscripts of the Nighantv, known to him. He 
says : ^ ^ ^^ft^vj^ ^WWHWRfTf^fii: *lf<lfti»l^Wfil*T"(I*l*l I ^1^ ^ 

He has attempted to supply a critical edition, for he says that Yaska 
explained 150 words of the Naigkantuka Kdnda, and Skandasv&mi, in 
his commentary on Yaska, added some more, bringing the total to 200, so 
the evidence of Yaska and Skandasv&mi was very valuable for these 200 
words. About the rest he says : ^1%^ ^ M^I*IIMVfl^ jSl ^inHTOT- 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 11 

Devarsjs has frequently given the readings of former commentatore 
like Skandaavami, Bhatta Bh&Bkaramiira, and M&dhava, whrai he differed 
from them. His commentary has therefore the value of a collation of 
a number of mannscripte, brought as he saya from various parts of the 
country, and also of the collation of former commentaries. I have care- 
fully examined it and noted all the differences, as the foot-notes to the text 
will show. 

d. Botli's editiOQ of the Nigha^ln. 

Roth examined the commentary of Devar&ja, but the manuscripts which 
he used were probably defective, so that his results are unsatisfaototy. 
Often he attributes readings to Devar&ja which are not to be found in the 
published text of that commentator; for instance (I. 11) the reading X(\ 
is attributed to Devaraja, who actually reads ^: ; he bJbo passes over 
variants ' given by Devar&ja. Devarftja gives ^*rr as a variant for inTTi 
which Both does not mention. Similarly Devaraja gives ^1^ (I. 12) as a 
different reading, which Roth again does not notice, Devaraja gives ira: 
for "W. , which Roth ignores. Other cases are : 

1. 14. Roth attributes tlf^: to Dev., who reads T^ff*, and gives ^nr: 

as a variant. 
I. 13. Dev. gives Vim4: for ^: as the reading of Madhava, unnoticed 

by Roth. 
1. 18. Dev. gives XflWl for W^^v: as another reading, unnoticed by Both. 
1. 14, Both attribntes 7%ipra: to Dev., whose actual reading is ^It%m9: 
I. 16. Dev. reads ^W9'. for V^^ and gives '^nm as the reading of Skan- 

dasvluni, unnoticed by Roth. 

I. 16. Dev. gives jJ1!l|<lPl as another reading for tjlimni unnoticed by 

Both. 
n. 1. Dev. gives ^IVWit. as the reading of Mfidhava for WIRtt Roth does 
not notice it. 

II. 5. Dev. ^ves m^^ as a different reading for W^i , Both does not 

notice it. 
U. 7. Dev. gives m: as the reading of Skandaavomi also, but he further 

gives 1R: as a variant. Roth does not notice it. 
II. 7. Dev. gi es ^: as a variant for ^m , Both does not notice it. 

It is mmeccflsary to multiply instances, for all such cases can be easily 
found in my foot-notes to the text of the Nighaiiiv,. 
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Roth does not give any various readings for the fourth chapter of the 
Nigha/ntu, although the evidence of the mannscripts as shomi in this 
edition proves that there are several such variants. 

There are a few inaccuracies of accent, for instance in III. 13. 
^f%t 4 % is accented in manoscripta, but not ao in Roth's edition. 

There is, however, a serious omission in IV. 2. |l,<im: has been omitted 
between V]F<(m: and Vlfifi:. That the omission is an oversight appears 
from the fact that though this section is stated to contain 81 words. Roth's 
edition has only 83. Y&ska explains every word of the fourth and fifth 
chapters of the N'ighantu. His evidence is therefore particularly valuable 
for a critical edition of the fourth and fifth chapters. He gives V<4m: 
in its proper place and explains it. Both the recensions agree in reading 
t<<41V: between ngmv: and Vl R,n:, and the testimony of Devarftja and 
Y&ska supports this reading The omission' in Roth's edition is thus 
evidently due to an oversight. 

The evidence of T&ska on the fourth and fifth chapters of the ifighaTitu, 
indicates that he follows the longer recension. Thus in IV. 1 the shorter 
recension gives ^flf^:, but Yaska reads irfSl^H, which is also the reading of 
the longer recension. Again ^ ^, which is omitted by the shorter recension, 
is explained by Yaska. In IV. 2 ^li: is omitted by the shorter recension, hut 
not by Yaska. Devaraja has also followed the longer recension, and this 
choice seems to be followed by a long line of commentators, and is also, as 
Devar&Ja says, supported by an unbroken tradition in his own family. The 
shorter recension has undoubtedly preserved the original form of the text, 
at least towards the end of the sections, but the weighty testimony of 
Yaska is against it, I have therefore given the text and the order in 
which the words occnr in accordance with the longer recension, though at 
the end of every secticm I have placed side by side the text of both 
recensions. 

e. Bib. Ind. edition of the Ifi^iai;^. 

SamaSrami's edition of the Nighantv. is useful, for besides publishing 
the commentary of Devar&ja Yajvan it supplies a much larger number of 
various readings than Both. But it suffers from the one defect of present- 
ing only Devaraja's reading of the text of the Nigfiantu. The commentary 
of Devar6ja, however valuable as giving the various readings of the 
manuscripts of his time, cannot be made the sole basis of an edition of 
the Nighantu. Moreover, occasionally the text in this edition contains 
words which are not Justified either by the evidence of the manuscripts of 
' This was admitted, and later on reotified by Roth hiniMlf. 
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both recenaions, or even by that of Devaraja himaelf. For inBtaoce, on 
p. 236, appears the word M^lfn, which doea not exist anywhere; again, on 
p. 257, we find ^IlftPlH^ instead of the correct form fil^fqfl. Sftma^- 
rs^ni Bcema to have used six mannscripts, from which he gives a number 
of varions readings in foot-notee, but in the constitution of the text he has 
consistently followed Devar&ja, Hence it is not a critical edition, from the 
point of view of constituting an independent text of the Jfighantu based on 
manuscript evidence. 

/. The title of the work. 
Sayanficarya in the Bgvedabkdayabkwmika has given the title of 
Niruktam, to this list of words. He says : irfpf^t^ PnJ^^JWT ^l^^ITfi 

vni iirftrr i ftifiJ i n^flft^Ti rf*i"is*i, .... (mivii<mki) vr^- 

MadhiiBudanasvami, the author of the Pradhan/xhheda has also given 
the title of Jfirukta/m to this list of words. Similarly S&ma&rami follows 
Sayana in calling the work Nirvktam, although he adds in brackets 
(Nigkantu). Sayana is evidently wrong in giving the title of Niruktam, 
to the Samdnniidya, for Yaska distinctly states that it is called Nigkantu. 
SaTudmndyah eatna/m/aatak .... taum vmam SamSfmnd/yam Nighantava 
iiydcakaate I (N. I. 1). The list of words can only be called Nighanpa, and 
it is wrong to call it NirvJcta/m ; the term Nvrukta can be applied only 
when some etymological explanations are given. Moreover, all the manu- 
scripts call it Ifighantu. 

g. The division of the zrigha^)^ 
The Nigkantu contains five chapters, the first three are called the 
Naigkari^uka Ka/nda, the fourth the Naigarna KSmda, and the fifth the 
Daivata Kamda. In other words it may be said that 

the NaigkantvJca Kdiida deals with synonyms ; 

the Naigama Kanda deals with homonyms ; 

the Daivata Kanda deals with deities. 
There is some sort of a principle discernible in the arrangement of the 
synonyms in the first three chapters. The first chapter deals with physical 
things like earth, air, water, and objects of nature like cloud, dawn, day 
and night, &c. The second chapter deals with man, bis limbs, like arm, 
finger, objects and qualities associated with man, saeh as weami, prosperity, 
anger, battle, <&c. 
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The third chapter deals with abetract qualities such as heaviness, 
lightness, &c. The arrangement, oF course, is not scientific, nor, in many 
cases, even systematic, bat it shows at least an attempt to group the 
words methodically. The compilation of the Nigkantu is the earliest 
known attempt in lexicography. In India it marks the beginning of the 
Koia literature, and later Koias have sometimes been called Ifighantavaa. 
The Nigkanpa contains only a Bmall number of the words of the Rgveda, 
and as it does not contain any explanations of the words collected, in 
Sanskrit or any other language, tiie modem term ' dictionary ' cannot be 
applied to it, although the Koias can be so called. It should rather be 
called a vocabnlaiy, which is a book ' contcuning a collection of words of 
a langn^e, dialect, or subject ' — when ' the words are few in number, being 
only a small part of those belonging to the subject, or when they are given 
without explanation, or some only are explained, or explanations are 
partial'. 

h. The author of the XTigha^^a. 

Nothing d^nite is known of the author of the Nighantu. There is 
a vague reference to the time of its compilation in the Nirwkta I. 20, 
which attributeB the compilation of the IfigkaTUtt along with other 
Vedangas to a later generation of the s^ea who had no direct perception 
of dharma (truth). 

The following two verses occur in the Mokaa parvan of the Maha- 
bkdrtUa, chapter 342. 86, 87 : 

5^ ft JWTTt, v^'- ^ffnrt wftij WH.7I i 

(Some conclude from the second verse that Ea^yapa,' the Praj&pati, is 
the author of the Nigfta/ntu, for the word vrsdkapi occurs in the Ifighaiitu. 
It is not safe to build any argument upon such evidence, for supposing that 
Eafyapa did invent the word vrsdkapi he would be the last person to put 
his own word in a list of difficult words like those of the Nighantiu. The 
Nighai}^ is probably not the production of a single individual, bat the 
result of the united efforts of a whole generation, or perhaps of several 
generations. 

I The tbeoi7 <rf E«iy&pa'a uithorahip U indeed abintd, Mid h»rdl; deserrea hay mention, 
but as nuuij' people in Indii bellere in it,UidBerioasl7piit it forward, 1 thought it tieceBBU7 
to nuke a puaing reforenM to it. 
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EARLIER EDITIONS OF THE NIRUKTA IS 

THE NIRUKTA 

a. Earlier editdona of the XTirnkta. 
The editio princeps of the NiruHa was brought out by Rudolph Both, 
and published at QOttingen in 1852. Sanskrit scholarahip in Europe was 
then in ite infancy. The bulk of the Vedic literature was as yet acces- 
sible in mannscripts only. Even the text of the ^.goeda in print was not 
available. Max Milller having given to the world the first two volumes 
only of his edition of the Rgveda with S&yana's commentary.' Qnides to 
Vedic studies which are now indispensable, anch as Frof. Macdonell's Vedie 
Orammar, and books of reference like Bloomfield'e Vedic Coneortfaruie, did 
nob exist at that time. There was not even a good VedM dictionary. 
Taking these facts into conaideration, Roth's achievement was remarkable. 
He was the first to observe that the text of the Nimkta has been handed 
down in two recensions, a shorter and a longer one, and to prepare a critical 
edition of the same based on the manuscript material to which he then bod 
access. It must be admitted that as far as the text of the NiruMa is con- 
cerned Roth's work has not been superseded so far, and this fact alone is 
very creditable to the author of a w<Brk published nearly 70 years ago, 
and speaks highly of the critical judgement exercised by him in the 
constitution of the text. 

But it is obvious that a work produced under such circumstances and 
about three-quarters of a century ago shows certain defecte and limitations. 
First of all, the materials at his disposal were scanty. For instance, he 
seems to have consulted only one manuscript of Dui^'s commentary, i.e. 
MS.' Mill 142,* by no means an accurate manuscript, and Roth's incorrect 
qnotationa from Durga's commentary, which I have pointed out in my 
notes, are perhaps due to the errors of this manuscript. Hence he could 
nob have found it a very reliable guide. Secondly, many of the then pre- 
vailing methods of indicating references are now obsolete, as, for instance, 
Both's division of the Rgoeda into Ma-n4^la, a^wavaka, &c., which has 
curtailed, to some extent, the usefulness of his Nach.wei«v,ng, pp. 217-28. 
He gives a list of various readings at the end of the first and the second 
part of the NiruHa, but does nob specify that such and such a variant is 
to be found in such and such a manuscript, a very nnsatisractory method of 
procedure, which no modem editor would follow. Further, Roth has 
adopted the text of the longer recension In his edition, but he does not 

> Profeaaor J. Wackemag«l hfts been kind enough to write to ina from BAIe thAt u Botb's 
SinMa Br«t b^nn to be printed Id ISIT, he could not therefore have made me of Hut KtlUer'a 
edition of the Rffctdo, the pre&ee to the fint Tolame of which ig dat«d Oct. 1S19. 

* Desciibed bj Keith in the Oaiaiiifat ef SatukrH Mamucripti in Ike Bodltian iibrarv, 
-ml. II, p. 108. 
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show any reasoD for this preference. As proved by me elsewhere, the 
longer recension does not represent the original text of the NirvMa. 
Again, he divided the pari^ta into two chapters, the I3tb and the 14th, 
a division not supported by the evidence of older manuBcripts, which makes 
the whole of the parlH^fa to consist of one chapter (the 13th) only. Both 
iB also wrong in using the term Naiga/ma Kdndam as applicable to the first 
three chapters of the Nvrukta, the right term being SaighantvJca Kdndam,. 
Further, there are some inaccuracies in the text of the Nirukta itself, which 
I have pointed out in my notes. Again, there is the inexplicable inconsis- 
tency in Qsing lai^ type for printing some Vedic quotations, and small 
type for others, even when they are of the same length, and are cited from 
the same Veda. For instance, the passage ^(ifqi^ 4: uNA ^^^ ^^ ' '^ 
printed in large type and is accented, whilst the immediately following 
passage Wf1% f^{lil4ff(I^' is printed in small type, and is not accented, 
although both quotations are from the Rgveda. Other examples are : 
WR % 'R:! ^ ?rr >t ^*rTfift ?WWT: ^ is in large type and accented, 
but inft *nnr^ "f^ ^l^%>V: * is in small type ' and unaccented. 
Again, ftl.ri|^qt|I ilf^ ^fn . • • . ' is in large type and accented ; 
while V^^ ft^'CI Trfll . . . . ' is in small type and unaccented ; 
and nA ^ ^<r^T ftfifnTO ^VJ ' is in lai^ type and accented ; 
while inVWft VlfnV ^fii:* ia in small type and unaccented. 
Again, QWt^id: ?f^^ ^^Jj^" is in ■ large type" and accented; 
while f^: V Tljr ?nret %11%'I ^' is in small type ami unaccented. 
And VT9 >jmTj^^41 V*49nm.^^ is in large type and accented; 
while "^ilS^ ^f^ ^fW^ J^^f : ** is in small type and unaccented. 

In one case, Roth treats both quotations in the same manner : 
^^ft^ <[VR^^ W^fm " is in large type '" and accented. .^l^l^Mf^IjiVj 
VV^ ll^ ^h(i( ^^ is also in large type and accented. 
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EARUER EDITIONS OF THE NIRUKTA 17 

This practice of Roth is miBleading, and is perhaps responsible for the 
fact that several Vedic passages printed in small type are omitted aa 
occorring in the NirvJda by Bloomfield in his Vedic Concordance ; a few 
such examples are the following: 9^9^11.: ^^t^ II i* printed in small type 
and without accents in Roth's edition,^ ia not mentioned in VC. as being 
quoted by Taska, and similarly — 

and also qdb^ WV^fQflHj ^ fragment of RY. I. 164. 13, and quoted in 
the NiruHa 4, 27, and IPT^I^:, a fragment of VS. 7. 1, quoted in N. 5. 6, 
are ignored. (Besides the reference of irt ^wV *<|M7.ft ^^1^ is wrong 
in VC.^ It is quoted in N. 11. 7, and not in N. 10. 7, as stated there. 
Also the reference to ^tft 'JJ^ gfitlTTFR,' ia wrong in VC," where it is 
RV. ni. 46. 3, while the correct reference is RV. III. 41. 3. Other cases 
are: grf f^ qu^ ^J^ ^%, RV. IIL 30. 19 c, ie wrongly given as IV. 30. 
19= in VC, cf. p. 285 • ; the reference of irtt 1 ^t^H^Rf ^V ia wrongly 
given aa IX. 63. S* in VC, p. 936^ while the correct reference is VII. 63. 5^) 

The Bib. Ind. Edition of the NirvMa. 

This was published at Calcutta under the editorship of Sdma&rami from 
1882-91. Its chief merit is that it, for the first time, supplies us with the 
commentary of Devardja Yajvan on the Nighantv, and of Durga on the 
Nirukta. It also adds an index to the words of the tfighantv, as well ae to 
the words of the Jfirukta. The practical utility of this index, however, 
suffers much from its being separated into three indexes, one for each 
volume and not consisting of one single whole. Besides many misprints 
and errors of Sandhi, the text constituted is not very valuable from the 
critical point of view, and is thus not a trustworthy basis for further 
research. The editor, although his text generally agrees with the shorter 
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18 INTRODUCTION TO THE NIBUKTA 

recension, doea not seem to realize that there are two recensions of the 
text of the MrvJeta, and has thus unconsciously introdaced an element of 
ecIectieiBm in his edition. For instance, he omits the phrase : in^T^ V^m^ 
(vol. ii, p. 49), probably on account of its being not found in the manu- 
scriptf) of the shorter recension, but he puts the line ^VTQT: WTVmMi: 
m<l<l«1*l'l V1]mT%3 (vol. it, p. 132) within brackets in his constituted 
text, although it is omitted by manuscripts of the shorter recension. 
Further, he omits the passage : JWT ^ fiwftft TI ^ ^Wit f<$mi!4l4v: 
from his text, adding it in a foot-note with the remark : flvf^V ^TT7: 
(vol. ii, p. 181). This shows that he does not follow any general plan 
with regard to the additional passages of the longer recension, as he some- 
times pats them within brackets in the text itself, and sometimes adds 
them in foot-notes. This would also imply that he does uot regard the 
passage, which he puts within brackets, as interpolations, but only those 
which he adds in foot-notes ; this, to say the least of it, is altogether an 
arbitrary distinction, made with reference to the additional passages of the 
longer recension. E^irther, he is not couBistent even in this, for occasionally 
he puts passages of the shorter recension within brackets as well (see 
vol. iii, pp. 121-22). Examples might be multiplied. Both these editions 
(i.e. Both and Bib. Ind.) are very meagrely punctuated, and many 
sentences, being not properly divided, are misleading or tend to be obscure. 

The Bombay Edition. 

Another excellent edition of the Ninikta, together with Durga'e 
commentary, is that of Mahamahopadhyaya, P. Sivadatta, published at 
Bombay in 1912. In type, in paper, and in general get-up it marks a 
distinct improvement on its predecessors. The sentences are intelligently 
divdded, and, to a great extent, the obscurities due to defective punctuation 
in previous editions have been removed. The text followed is that of the 
longer recension, and the criticism to which Both's text is subject, except 
his inconsistency with regard to the use of large and small type, is applic- 
able to the Bombay edition as well. The editor does not state whether he 
uses any manuscripts or not in the constitution of his text. As a matter 
of fact, as expressly mentioned in his introductory remarks, he has taken 
the two previous editions as the basis of his own work. A critical edition 
of the Nirukta professing to represent the archetype as closely as possible, 
and based on the manuscript material hitherto not utilized is therefore still 
a deeideratum. I have, on these grounds, undertaken to edit the Nirukta 
afresh. 
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Detailed DesoriptioD of Hanuaoripta.^ 

MS. MiM M&Uer Memorial, e. 8. M 1. 

Part I. a.d. 1749. 

Contents : The Nirukta of Y&aka in the longer recension, tlie text of 
wliich consiBts of two manuscriptB, containing the two parts (the purvardka 
and the uttarardha) respectively. The work ia divided into chapters 
{adhyayaa) and Bections (kha^idas) thus : Chapter I, which contains 20 sec- 
tions, begins on f. 1 t. and ends on f. 10 r. Chapter II, 28 sections, ends on 
f. 21 r. Chapter III, 22 sections, ends on f. 32 v. Chapter IV has 27 
sections, and ends on f. 42 v. Chapter V, 28, sections, ends on f. 53 v. 
Chapter VI, 36 sections, ends on f. 68 r. The chapters are written consecu- 
tively, and at the end of each chapter there is added a short summary, 
quoting the first word or words of every section — thus indicating and also 
expressly stating the number of sections in the chapter. The text is 
bounded on both sides by double red lines, sometimes carelessly drawn, 
regularly up to f . 25 r., after which similar red lines only occasionally appear. 
A short red vertical stroke is placed above the letter where it indicates the 
application of the rales of euphonic combination, and is also used to mark 
the termination of a sentence, being thus a sign of punctuation. The 
(2ancEa appears at the end of a section only, but also points out the begin- 
ning and ending of a quotation. The red vertical stroke is often ctmfosing 
as the accent in Vedic quotations is also marked with red ink. 

There are two figures drawn vertically in red ink on f, 1 r. One looks 
like a goddess, probably Dv/rgd, seated in a chariot with a flying banner, 
the other is the god Qaneia, seated on an ornamented lotus, to which is 
added in black ink the representation of a email bird, probably a pecbcock. 
The two figures contain between them the words: (aic) | f^T^ i7^*^ 
VTi?f- I An attempt has been made to colour ff. 14, 29, H, 49, 64 with 
yellow pigment, which is frequently used also to obliterate, though only 
with pturtial success, individual words, syllables, and letters. Black pig- 
ment is also employed to obliterate, for instance on f. 24 v., where half 
a line is completely covered. The manuscript is neat, well preserved, and 
accurate. It is the best among those belonging to the longer recension. 

1 I^m the point of view of the general reader, the detailed deaeription of the mannioripts 
can be mnoh omtailed. Bnt a> the mauiuoripts of the Haz UUler Hemorial and Chandra 
Shom Shore ooUectiona hare not been to hi e»tft1<^*d, thi« desoriptioo, in addition to 
supplying information with regard to the mannscripta material aTailable for a aritieal 
edittoD, li alao intended to lerve the pnrpoae of a deaeriptiTs catalogue. And as Profeaaor 
A. A. Hacdonell in in favour of it, I have retained the whole of it, without *aj onrtailment. 

B 2 
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Size: 8|"x8J". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : ii, + 68, 

Nnmber of lines per folio: 9 ; ff. S T.-13 v. have 10 lines each. 

Character: Bevaiiagarf. 

Date: On fol. 68 r.: (sic) ^ <l^'0«l (=A.D. 1749 H4ll4)m4«i41Ml 
^■^■I4^3<ft<llf|*l ftlftpi (i.e. finished on the third day in the first fort- 
night of the month of Aivan). 

Scribe: On f. 68 r. : (dc) qfT^t^TTW IRTI ^SW ftWBBt ^ ^< l fiiq l ^g | *<^ > 
M ^ I W l> Se seems to be a faithful copyist, for he remarks (sic) : 

Peculiarity of spelling : t is doubled in conjunction, e.g. tya = ttya. 

Pabt II. A. D. 1775. 

Contents : The NirvJda of Yaska, Chapters VII-XIII, in the longer 
recension. The text is divided into chapters (adhydyas and kkandaa), and 
sections thus : Chapter VII has 31 sections, begins on f. 1 v. and ends on 
f. 11 r. Chapter VIII has 23 sections, and ends on f. 16 r. Chapter IX 
has 48 sections, and ends on f . 24 r. Chapter X has 47 sections, and ends 
on f. 33 r. Chapter XI has 50 sections, and ends on f . 43 v. Chapter XII 
has 46 sections, and ends on f. 54 v. Chapter XIII has 50 sections, and 
ends on f. 70 r. The so-called two chapters of the pariMsta are treated 
OS one. AH the chapters are written consecutively without a break. 
Chapter VII begins with ift I^TTTT WH: I ^ '^^y^i||«| mr. | Chapters 
VIII and X begin with I ff^ ^^"l. I Chapter IX with | ^ fft: iit9>T.I 
Chapter XI with ^ I ^ HldVNVn I Of I Chapter XII with l^l, and 
Chapter XIII with I ^ I ^ I. Sect. 14 of the thirteenth chapter also 
begins with 1^1 The last word of the 13th section of the same 
chapter is repeated. At the end of each chapter a short summary, which 
quotes the first word or words of each section and states the number of 
sections in the chapter, is subjoined. The text is bounded on both sides by 
double red lines from f. 11 r. to f. 33 v. Punctuation is similar to that of 
Part I. Ff. 6 r.-lO v. do not give the Vedic stanza in full in the text 
itself, where the first few words only of the stanza are written, while the 
remaining part of the stanza is added in the margin. Black pigment is 
used to obliterate a part of the line on ff. 60 v. and 63 r. F. 66 is coloured 
light Uue. This is also a neat, well-preserved, and accurately written 
manuscript. 

Size : ^" x 3|", and after f. 32, 8J" x SJ". 
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Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : 70 +n blank. 

Nmnber of lines per folio : 9. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Date : On f. 70 r. (sic) ^^ qc | ^^ (= a.d. 1775) f^VT^^ ^Nw^ %^ 
•^ *\^ (i.e. finished on the thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Oaitra). 

Scribe : On f. 70 r. : ^^(4^*1 m*l^- 

Although these two parts are brought together in the same volume in 
order to make up the text of the Nirukta they are not related to each 
other except in ao far as they both belong to the longer recension. They 
were copied at different times as their respective dates show. And the 
fact that the first part uses the Saka era, while the second, the Vikrama 
era, indicates that the former comes from the south, while the latter from 
the north. For the sake of convenience I have used the sign M 1 for both 
these parte. 

MS. Maas MiiUer Memorial, d. 23. M 2. 

Contents : The first half (Chapters I-VI) of the Mrukta in the longer 
recension. The text is divided into chapters and sections thus : Chapter I 
begins with ^ )|%1|m IT: I on f . 1 v., has 20 sections, and ends on f. 10 r. 
Chapter II haa 28 sections, and ends on f. 19 r. Chapter III has 23 sec- 
tions, and ends on f. 27 v. Chapter IV has 27 sections, and ends on f. 35 v. 
Chapter V' has 28 sections, and ends on f . 44 r. Chapter YI has 36 sec- 
tions, and ends on f. 55 v. The text is bounded on both sides by double 
red lines. Punctuation is similar to M 1. The Vedic stanzas are not given 
in full, bat the word ^B^ is added after the first two or three words of the 
quotation thus : f . 5 r. im*ljili: qnf^v: I ^^ I In Scniidki the sign of 
the elision of short a is retained, bat not always, e.g. f. 2 r. ^^{<j4^<lfl 
and flnTSPtftl' ^- «*■ Ff- 5. 10, 15, 20, 25, 80, 35, 40, 45, 50, i.e. every fifth 
except the last is coloured with yellow pigment. 

It is a very neat and beautifully written and modem manuscript. 

SizelOf x*i". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : ii -l- 55 + ii blank. 

Number of lines : 9, 

Character: DevanagarL 

Date : Not given, but looks modem. 

Scribe : Not known. 

The colophon runs : ^ft fW^lfc ^ca^^TTW: I ^ n^ I 
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MS. Max MUOer Memorial, d. 24. M 8. 

Contents : The NiruTda of TSsks in the shorter recension. The 
parUi^ is treated as one chapter, and all the 13 chapters are written 
consecutively, the py^rvdrdha being separated from the vMara/rdha only by 
the words : {sic) I Tf^ ^^'' B The text is divided into adhywyaa, pddae, 
and kkan^ae thus : Chapter I b^ins on f . 1 v. with the words I ^ •V^KT^ 
inr: l has 4 pddas, which end on S. 8 r., 7 r., 9 v., and 11 v. respectively. 

The sections are nombered continuously — the numbering of sections in 
each pada being not afresh, but the continuation from the previous section 
^thus Chapter I has 37 sections; the Ist j)Sda comes to an end after the 
5th section ; 3nd pdda after the 15th section ; the 3rd pdda after the 21st 
section ; and the 4th pdda after the 27th section. Chapter II has 7 pddaa : 
1st pdda has 7 sections, and end on f . 14 r. ; 2nd pdda has 5 sections, and 
ends on f. 16 r. ; 3rd pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f . 17 r, (where it is 
wrongly stated | gin<l<fl'l4: 1) ; 4tb pdda has 7 sections, and ends on f. 18 v. ; 
5th pdda has 3 sections, and ends on f. 19 v. ; 6th pdda has 5 sections, and 
ends on f . 21 r. ; 7th pdda haa 6 sections, and ends on f. 23 v. Sections in this 
chapter are not numbered continuonsly, but at the end of the chapter; 
the total number of the sections is stated thus : (mc) VJf^'- ^n^- I ^iVlt 
9§ I fqin<nu||i|;. Chapter III has 4 pddae; the 1st pdda has 7 sections, 
imd ends on f . 26 r. ; the 2nd pdda has 6 sections, and ends on f. 29 v. ; the 
3rd pdda has 6 sections, and ends on f. 32 r. ; the 4th pdda has 6 sections, 
and ends on f. 35 r. As in Chapter 11, the total number of .sections is 
stated to be 26. Chapter IV has 4 pddas ; the 1st pdda h&6 8 sections, and 
ends on f. 37 v. ; the 2Dd pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f . 40 r ; the 3rd 
pdda has 6 sections, and ends on f. 43 r ; the 4th pdda has 7 sections, and 
ends on f. 46 v. As before, the total number of sections is given in the 
colophon on f. 46 v. as 29. Chapter V has 4 pddae; the 1st pdda has 6 
sections, and ends on f . 48 v. ; the 2nd pdda has 8 sections, and ends on 
f. 61 v. ; the 3rd pdda has 7 sections, and ends oa f. 64 r. ; the 4th pdda 
has 10 sections, and ends on f. 57 v. ; the total number of sectioDS being 
given as 31. Chapter VI has 6 pddae ; the 1st pdda has 5 sections, and 
ends on f. 60 r. ; the 2nd pdda has 13 sections, and ends on f. 66 v. ; the 
3rd pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f . 68 v. ; the 4th pdda has 5 sections, 
and ends on f . 70 v. ; the 5th pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f . 73 v. ; the 
total number of sections, i. e. 89, being added in the colophon, which runs 
as follows : (eic) ^^m Vff} I »fB.JtUCni: l ^Vfim 9% I 9 I $ I lt^ If^ N 
Chapter VII has 7 pddae ; the let pdda has 5 sections, and ends on f. 75v.: 
the 2nd -pdda has 3 sections, and ends on f, 76 v. (wrongly numbered 
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as 75 on the restored part) ; the 3rd pada has 10 sections, and ends on 
f. 79 r. ; the 4th pSda haa 6 sections, and ends on f . 80 v. ; the 5th 'p&da 
has 3 sections, and ends on f. 81 v. ; the 6th j>&da has 9 sections, and ends 
on f. 83 V. ; the 7th •pada has 9 sections, and ends on f. 86 v. ; the total 
namher of sections, i.e. 44, is added in the colophon. Chapter VIII has 
3 padas ; the 1st pSda has 4 sections, and ends on f. 88 r. ; the 3nd pdda 
has 12 sections, and ends on f. 91 v. ; the Srd pdda has 7 sections, and ends 
on f. 93 V. ; the total nnmber of sections, S8, is stated in the colophon as 
before. Chapter IX has 4 padaa ; the 1st pada has 10 sections, and ends 
on f. 96 r.; the 2nd pada has 11 sections, and ends on f. 98 t. ; the Srd 
pada has 13 sections, and ends on f. 102 r. ; the 4th pada has 9 sections, 
and ends on f. 104 r. ; the total number of sections being 43. Chapter X 
has 4 pddas ; the Ist pada has 13 sections, and ends on f. 108 r. ; the 2nd 
pada has 11 sections, and ends on f. 110 v. ; the Srd pada has 18 sections, 
and ends on f. 114 r. ; the 4^ pdda has 10 sections, and ends on f. 116 t. ; 
the total number of sections being 47. Chapter XI has 4 pddaa ; the 1st 
pdda has 12 sections, and ends on f. 119 r.; the 2nd pdda has 9 sections, 
and ends on f. 121 v. ; the Srd pdda has 18 sections, and ends on f. 125 r. 
(the colophon is completely obliterated with black pigment) ; the 4th pdda 
has 16 sections, and ends on f . 128 v. ; the total nnmber of sections being 
50. Chapter XII has 4 pddaa ; the 1st pdda has 11 sections, and ends on 
f. 131 V. ; the 2nd 2>dda has 8 sections, and ends on f. 133 v. ; the Srd pdda 
has 15 sections, and ends on f. 136 v. ; the 4th pdda has 12 sections, and ends 
' on f. 140 r. ; the total number of sections, as stated in the colophon, is 46. 
Chapter XIII, written consecutively, has 4 pddas; the 1st pdda has 18 
sections — the last word of the 13th section is repeated, a sign of the 
termination of the chapter — and ends on f. 144 r. ; the 2nd pdda has 19 
sections, and ends on f . 152 v. ; the Srd pdda has 9 sections, and ends on 
f, 155 r. ; the 4th pdda has 7 sections, and ends on f. 157 v. 

It marks the accent not only on Vedic stanzas, but on fragments of 
Vedic quotations also, several words preceding the quotation are similarly 
marked. The danda appears at the end of a section, or the beginning and 
end of a quotation. 

Size: 94"xSi". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves: ii + 157 + ii blank. 

Number of lines : 8 ; f. 157 has 9 lines. 

Character: Devan&gaii. 

Date : Not given, but rather old. 

Scribe : Not known. 
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Injuries : It is a veiymuch injured manuscript ; f. 12 is torn on the left- 
hand side, and the text is restored on a patched-np piece of paper ; a part 
of ff. 23 and 52 is injared and the text is similarly restored ; on f . 153 v. 
and 154 t. the right half is restored ; f. 157 is restored in a different hand- 
writing. Besides, the leaves are torn in innamerable maigiual spaces, bat 
without injuring the text. 

Peculiarity of spelling : It has preserved the old calligraphy. Some of 
the chief peculiantiea are : i^ with ^ is sometimes written as liR ; e. g. f. i v., 
hue 6, JTOT'I is written nVHI- Cf. also f. 1 v., line 6. 

^ is written as m ; e.g.f, 1 v., line 5, ?rt = ?n% ; f. 2v.,linel,?l%^=^h'f^; 
f. 63 r., line 2,^^1IIT: = I't^HTl , and so on. 

1[ is occasionally written as ■/> e.g. f. 2 r, line 5,^^ = ^T^ and VT^ 
= flrnrni, line 6, 1T^ = Wni; f. 2 v., line 8, •fti|fl*(( = ^"^Ifllf^. 

But in the case of 1( this method is not always adhered to ; occasionally 
H is written in the ordinary way, e. g,, f . 2 v., line 5, ll^nif and not 
^4l1l<j ; f. 2 v., line 7, gJ%nrnS and not gJ%Jm^ ; f. 63 r., line 2, 4|^<() and 
not ^^I<l| , 4%^: and not 4fT1|<|: . 

^ is written as T'^, e.g., f . 2 r., line 1, ^ = 'rftl , line 2, q^i|lh^^<.mQ: 

= ^iprmt^wTT^^:, line 8, wT^ftwit = ^TraWSranrf. 

Occasionally 'R is written like V, and the sign of 7 in conjunction is 
added, not at the bottom, but on the side of a letter; e.g., f. 1 v., line 3, 
"trftn*!**!^ = TWt^nW^ ; but f. 2 r, line 1. y^flt is written in the ordinary 
way ; f. 1 v., line 3, w: = ^K. 

H^ is written as a short horizontal stroke in conjunction with other 
letters; e. g., f . 1 v., line 4, ^Wtf^ = ^^Tft, line 6, «W = ^; f . 2 r, line 5, 
Hf'TWWTW^ = ^f^W^m^ ; f . 1 v., line 7, ^ = ^. 

ff^ is occasionally written as a short horizontfd stroke, even when it is 
not a conjunct consonant; ag., f. 2 r., line 2, ^^ = ^^1^, hut in conjunc- 
tion with ^ it is written in the ordinary way ; e.g., cf. Ht^lB above, and 
n^TC", f. 1 v., line 6. There is dittography also, e.g., f. 2 r., line 3, 



The manuscript belongs to a period when calligraphy was still in a 
process of transition, consequently it preserves the old and new forms of 
letters side by side; it cannot therefore be later than the fifteenth century. 
I think that among the manoscripts of the Nirulda in the Bodleian this is 
the oldest and best manuscript belonging to the shorter recension. 
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MS. Maoi Mmier Memorial, e. 9. M 4. 

Contents : The NirvJcta (7-14 chapters ; the pariii^ta is treated as two 
chapters) in the longer recension. The text is punctuated with a short 
and vertical stroke, indicating Samdhi and the termination of a sentence, 
while the danda appears at the end of a section, or the commencement 
and end of a quotation. Accent is marked with red ink in Vedic quota- 
tions. The work is divided into chapters and sections, thus : Chapter VII 
begins with | ^ llOlljKl "fW. I ff^ ^N. I on f . 1 v., has 31 sections, and 
ends on f. 15 v. Chapter Till has 23 sections, and ends on t 23 v.; 
Chapter IX has 43 sections, and ends on f. 35 r. Chapter X has 47 
sections, and ends on f. 49 r. Chapter XI has 50 sections, and ends on 
f. 61 V. Chapter XII has 46 sections, and ends on f. 75 r. Chapter XIII 
has 13 sections, and ends on f. 79 t. Chapter SIV has 37 sections, and 
ends on f. 96 r. All the 14 chapters are written consecutively, and at the 
end of each chapter a summary similar to that described on p. 1 is added. 

Size: 11" x 5". 

Material: paper. 

Number of leaves : ii + 96 + ii blank. 

Number of lines : 7. 

Character: Devanagan. 

Date : Not given. 

Scribe : Not known. 

The colophon on f , 96 r. runs as follows : | ffil f*I^Tfc yfl,ri]*iflig^^1- 

It is a neat, well-written, fairly accorate, and modem manuscript. 

MS. GJumd/ra Skvm Shere, d. 178. C 1. 
The text of the Nirulda is made up of two different manuscripts, which 
contain Chapters I-VI and VII-XII respectively, but both are incomplete, 
and both belong to the longer recension. The two parte are separated 
by a fragment of a third manuscript (ff. 38-43), which gives a part of 
CSiapters XI and XII. The fragment has no value for the purpose of 
collation, and is therefore ignored. 

Pabt L 

Contente: The Nirukta (Chapters I-VI) in the longer recension. 

The text is divided into chapters and sections thus : Chapter I begins on 

f. 1 v., has 20 sections, and ends on f. 7 v; Chapter II has 28 sections, and 

ends on f. 12 r. ; Chapter III has 22 sections, and ends on f. 18 v.; 
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Chapter IV haa 27 sections, and ends on f. 25 r. ; Chapter Y has 28 seeUons, 
and ends on f . 30 t. ; Chapter VI has 35 sections only, the remaining 
sections are missing. The text is bounded on both sides by doable red 
lines ff. 1-21; by doable black lines ff. 11 r, 17 v, and 22-86; f. 12 is 
written in a different handwriting. The accent is marked in red ink in 
Vedic stanzas only. Doable short vertical red strokes are need to indicate 
sandhi and the end of a sentence, which are replaced by similar black 
strokes from f. 7 v.-f. 12 r., which are again replaced by a similar single 
red stroke S. 19-30. . The danda, as asaal, appears at the end of a section 
only, or at the commencement and the termination of a qaotation. The 
chapters are written consecatively. Nnmeroas notes are added on the 
margin, and sometimes between the lines of the text also, &g. ff. 2, 8, 12, 
18 v., 19. At the end of each chapter a short summary, as described on 
page 1, is subjoined : 

Size 13" X 5". 

Material: paper. 

Number of leaves: 1 +36 + i blank- 
Number of lines : 10 ff. 1-25 ; 11 ff. 26-36. 

Character: Devan&gsii. 

Date: The last leaves of the manuscript are missing; neither the date 
nor the name of ^he scribe is known. From its appearance the manuscript 
looks old, f. 8 is numbered as f. 9, and f. 9 as f. 11, and the mistake con- 
tinues np to the end ; the reference to folios are therefore to the number 
added in pencil. 

Injuries: It is injured in many places, e.g, ff. 7-13 on the top (left). 

Pabt II. 
Contents : The uttardrdha of the Mrukta (Chapters VII-XII) in the 
longer recension. The text is divided into chapters and sections thus : 
Chapter VII begins on f, 1 v, with the words I ^ 'l^lltm ^IV- 191 has 
81 sections, and ends coi f. II r (= f, 54 r.) ; Chapter VIII has 22 sections, 
and ends on f. 15 v. (= f, 58 v.) ; Chapter IX has 43 sections, and ends on 
1 23 V. ( = f . 66 V.) ; Chapter X has 47 sections, and ends on f , 32 r. (= f . 75 r,) ; 
Chapter XI has 80 sections, and ends on f. 40 v. (= f. 83 v.) ; Chapter XII 
has 43 sections only, and ends on f, 48 v. (= f. 91 v.) ; the remaining portion 
of the manuscript is missing. All the chapters are written consecutively, 
and at the end of each chapter a summary similar to that of Part I is 
added. The text is bounded on both sides by two sets on double black 
lines, ff. 1-34 {ff. 44-77} and ff, 41-48 (ff. 84-91); and by similar red lines 
ff. 85-40 (ff. 78-88). The accent is marked in red ink in Vedic stanzas 
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only, and a short vertical red stroke is occaaionally used for punctuation ; 
the use of the daTtda is similar to that of Fart I. F. 9 (= f . 52) is written 
in a different handwriting. 

Size: lli^"x4|". 

Material: paper. 

Number of leaves : 4>8 + i blank. 

Number of lines : 9-10. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Date: The last part of the manuscript is missing; consequently the 
date and the name of the scribe are not known. 

Injuries : ff. 18 (= 61), 34-40 {= 77-88) are slightly injured in the top 
margin ; f . 22 (= 65) is practically defaced by black and yellow ink, and 
f. 28 (= 71) by water. 

MS. Cka-adra Shv/m Skere, d. 181. C 2. 
The text is made up of two different manuscripts. 

Pabt I. 

Contents : The ^wrva/rdiia of the NirvMa in the longer recension. The 
manuscript is fragmentaiy and incomplete, containing Chapters I, IV, Y, 
and a part of the first section of the YI. The text is divided into chapters 
and sections. Chapter I has 20 sections, and ends on f. 13 v. Chapter lY 
has 27 sections, and ends on f. 26 r. Chapter Y has 28 sections, and ends 
on f. 40 r. The accent is marked in red ink in Yedic stanzas only, while 
a short vertical red stroke is used for punctuation. The words (sic) 
Tft '^\^ H^^ IWWtWra; II ore wrongly added at the bottom of f . 1 v. in 
a different handwriting. F. 1 r. has a figure of Qanesa drawn rather 
crudely in red with two female attendants. 

Size: \^"x^^'. 

Material: paper. 

Number of leaves : i +40. 

Number of lines : 7-8. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Date and scribe : Not known. 

Injuries : ff. 13-14 are slightly injured by worms. It looks modem. 
The numbering in the original is wrong ; the reference is to the number 
added in pencil. It is fnll of mistakes. 

Peculiarity of spelling : f . 2, L 1 IPVT is written as IHq , f . 2, 1. 1 ifV is 
written as V, 
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PiBT II. 
Conteats : The vMara/rdka of the NirvMa (Chapters VII-XIII) in the 
longer recension. The text is divided into chapters and sections thus: 
Chapter VII has 31 sections, and ends on f. 6 v, {= 46 v.) ; the colophon 
adds : ^ ^TWt Q|%|7)in.i 1^1 Chapter YIII has 22 sections, and ends on 
f. 10 r. (= 50 r.); Chapter IX has 43 sections, and ends on f. 15 r. (= 53 r.); 
Chapter £ has 47 sections, and ends on f . 20 v ( = 60 v.) ; Chapter XI has 
60 sections, and ends on f. 26 v. (= 66 v.); Chapter XII has 46 sections, 
and ends on f. 32 r. (= 72 r.) ; Chapter XIII begins on f. 32 v. (= 72 v.), 
has 13 sections, and ends on f. 34 v. (= 74 v.); the colophon runs (sic) 

the lost chapter, which is also named XIII, has 37 sections, which are not 
numbered anew, but continuously from the previous section, and ends on 
f . 42 r. (=82 r.). Chapters VIII-XII are written consecutively, and 
a summary, similar to the one described on p. 1, is added at the end of each 
chapter, but the summary on f . 42 r. ( = 82 r.) also includes that of the first 
18 sections, although the summary of these sections is already subjoined on 
f. 34v. (=74v.). 

The colophon on f. 42r (= 82 r) runs thus: I \^ f*!^ ^iJ^ipjt^Tre: I 
The text is bounded on both sides by double black lines, If. 1-28 (= 41-63) 
and ff. 38-42 (=78-82) by similar red lines, fif. 24^6 (=64-76), f. 37 (=77) 
is coloured yellow. A short vertical red stroke is employed for punctua- 
tion, the dropping of viaa/rga is indicated by adding them on the top of 
the letter just before the red stroke, e.g. f. 1 v. (= 41 v.), 1. 3 : HA^litl'l 
^l^lftl" ; op. cU. \. i: ^f^^flf lijpp ; 0^). ei(. 1. 8 : "g^mftwf «f^ft , and 
so on. 

Occasionally the short red stroke is written ti, but the sign i is not 
meant to point out the eliaioq of short a, e.g. op. eit, I. 5: H^^fiii^- 
Sometimes { is replaced by x . The danda appears at the end of a section, 
or at the beginning and end of a quotation. The accent is marked in red 
ink on Yedic stanzas. 

Size: 13J'x5|'. 

Material: paper. 

Number of leaves : 42 + i blank. 

Number of lines : 12-17. 

Character: DevanSgari. 

Date and scribe : Not known. 

Injuries: f. 1 (= 41), ff. 21-22 (= 61-22), f. 23 (= 63) are slightly injured. 

It is a neat, but closely written manuscript. 
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MS. Chandra Shum. Shere, d. 182. C 8. 
The text of the NiruJda is made up of two maniiBcripts. 

Part I. 

Contents t The pwrvdrdha of the NiruMa in the longer recension. The 
work is divided into chapter and sections thus : Chapter I hegins on f . 1 v. 
with the words : (sic) ^ '1^1^ I ^ TTTTO I'll, has 20 sections, and ends 
on f. 7 T. Chapter II has 28 sections, and ends on f. 13 r. (ff. 8-9, contain- 
ing sections 8-11 of the second chapter, are missing in the original). 
Chapter III has 22 sections, and ends on f. 18 r. (fF. 19 and 21-23, contain- 
ing sections 11-12 and 14-19, are missing in the original). Chapter IV has 
27 sections, and ends on f. 23 t. Chapter Y has 28 sections, and ends on 
f. 29 V, Chapter VI has 36 sections, and ends on f. 38 r. The chapters are 
written consecutively, the summary is added as usual, punctuation and 
accents in Yedic stanzas are marked in red ink. The text is bounded on 
both sides by double black lines, f. 1 r. has a few laudatoiy verses written 
on it and the words: (sic) ^n Vf^^tt I '^ "if^Mt^Pl I ^Pf. 

A part of line 9 on f . 5 r., and of line 4 on f . 7 r., of line 5 on f . 7 v., is 
obliterated with black pigment. Two lines are added to the top of f. 13 v., 
f. 19 V. is partially defaced by light red ink, and half a line on f. 20 r. is 
similarly obliterated with red pigment. Colophon on f. S8 r. runs thus : 

^pn^ I V\ VK^^fTV TH: I A female figure is drawn on f. 38 v., and a list 
of several articles is added. The prominent difference of ink, characters, 
carelessness, occasionally disproportionate red vertical strokes, frequent 
use of red ink for marginal notes, smudging of the black ink, give a very 
untidy appearance to the manuscript. 

Size : 12i" x 5^". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : i + 38 + i blank. 

Number of lines : 10-11. 

Character: Devan&gan. 

Date and scribe : Not known. 

The name of the owner is ^vea on f . 1 r, as Godabole Laksmana Bhatta. 

Peculiarity of spelling: It occasionally writes ^ as "7, e.g., f. 1 v., line 1, 
^ ^TTTO = ^ 4|4||<|. Like M 1, it frequently doubles t in conjunction 
with other letters, e.g. f. 1 v., line 2, 4|I4I^W = WTflV ; line 3, ^inv- 
JWV = TT^H'W^*. ; line 4, ^WTfT = ^WTft! ; line 8, tS|w = t*nw. 
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Pabt II. 
Contents : The vitarardha of the Ni/rvJcta (Chapters X-XIII) in the 
longer recension. The text is divided into chapters and sections thus : 
Chapter X begins on f. I r. (=40 r.), has 47 sections, and ends on f. 16 v. 
(= 55 v.). Chapter XI has 50 sections, and ends on f. 31 v, (= 70 v.). 
These two chapters are written consecutlTely. Chapter XII begins with 
RsV il^m^ <ni! I has 46 secticms, and ends on f. 13 v. (= 83 v.). This 
eeems to be a different manuscript from the previoos one containing 
Chapters X-XI ; the pagination begins anew, the haudwnting is different, 
and unlike the former the text is bounded on both sides by double red lines. 
The pariii^ta is separated from Chapter XII, and is treated as one chapter. 
The numbering of leaves starts anew from the first. It begins with I vt I , 
on f. 1 r. (= 84 r.), has 50 sections, and ends on 14 v. (= 97 v.). The last 
word of the 13th section is repeated, but the summary is added at the 
end of the 50th section. The summary, as usual, is added at the end of 
every chapter. The accent is marked in red ink in Tedic quotations, while 
a short vertical red stroke is used for punctuation. A line in different 
handwriting is added at the bottom of f. 1 v. (= 40 v.). A line and a halt 
in red ink is added on the right-hand margin of f. 22 r. (= 61 r.) ; part of 
the 50th section of the eleventh chapter is finished off on the top and right- 
hand margin on f. 31 v. (= 70 v.). A line is added on the top of f. 11 v. 
(= 81 v.). Section 43 of Chapter XIII is left out in the text, bat added 
on the top and the mai^in on the right on f. 13 r. (= 96 r.). 

Size: 9"x4". 

Material: Paper. 

Nnmber of leaves: 31 + 13 + 12 (= 58) + i blank. 

Number of lines : 7 to 9. 

Character: Devan&garT. 

Date and scribe: Not known'; the colophon runs thuB; M^ f^^TI 

Injuries : It is slightly injured by worms in several places, e.g. ff. 7-4 
(= 47-54) and ff. l-fl (= 84-86). 
It has a modem look. 

MS. Chandra Shvm Shere, d. 179. C4. 
The text is made op of two mannscripta, containing the pwrvS/rdha and 
the uUara/rdhi, with Uie pariiiiata respectively, each being copied by 
a different scribe, at a different place and period. They will therefore be 
separately described. 
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MS. 1. A. D. 1629 Copied at Benares. 

Contents : The purvardha of the NirtiMa in the shorter recension ; the 
text is divided into chapters, padaa, and sections, thns: Chapter I has 6 
padas ; the 1st pdda contains 5 sections, and ends on f . 2 v. ; it is not 
stated where the 2nd pdda comes to an end, probably it should be ended 
after the 4th section, as the nucaber of the following section begins anew ; 
the Srd pdda has six sections, and ends on f . 6 v. ; the 4tli pdda has 4 
sections, and ends on f . 8 r. ; the 5th pdda has 2 sections, and ends on 
f, 9 v.; the 6th pdda has 6 sections, and ends on f, 11 v.; 27 being the 
total namber of sections given in the colophon, which rons thus : (sic) M ^ I 

Chapter II has 7 pddae : the 1st pada contains 7 sections, and ends on 
f. 13 V, ; 2nd pdda contains 5 sections, and ends on f . 16 r..; 3rd pdda con- 
tains 3 sections, and ends on f . 17 r. ; 4th pdda contains 7 sections, and ends 
on f. 18 V. ; 5th pdda contains 3 sections, and ends on f. 19 v. ; 6th pdda 
contains 5 sections, and ends on f. 21 r. ; 7th pdda contains 6 sections, and 
ends on f . 23 r. ; the total namber of sections being 36. Chapter III has 
4 pddaa : let pdda contains 7 sections, and ends on f. 35 v, ; 2nd pdda 
contains 6 sections, and ends on f , 28 v. ; 3rd pada contains 6 sections, f. 80 
containing sections 5-6 is missing ; 4th pdda contains 6 sections, and ends 
on i. SS V. ; the total number of the sections being 25. Chapter IV has 
4 pddas : 1st pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f. 35 v. ; 2nd pdda has 8 
sections, f, 38 containing a part of the 8th section of the 2nd pdda, and 
the 1-2 sections of the Srd pada is missing ; 3rd pdda has 6 sections, and 
ends on f. 40 v, ; 4th pdda has 7 sections, and ends on f . 43 v. Chapter V 
has 4 pddae : 1st pdda contains 6 sections, and ends on f . 46 r. ; 2nd pdda 
contains 8 sections ; f. 48 containing sections 6-8 is missing; 3rd pdda 
contains 7 sections, and ends on f . 51 r. ; 4th 2)dda contains 10 sections, and 
ends on f. 54 r. ; the total number of sections being 31. Chapter VI has 
6 pddae : 1st pdda contains 5 sections, ending on f . 56 r. ; 2nd pdda contains 
6 sections, and ends on f . 58 r. ; Srd pdda contains 7 sections, and ends on 
f, 61 r. ; 4th pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f. 64 r. ; 5th pdda has 5 
sections, and ends on f. 66 r. ; 6th pdda has 8 sections, and ends on f. 68 v. ; 
f . 1 is missing. The text is bounded on both sides by double black lines. 
Punctuation is similar to that of C 3. Occasionally marginal notes are 
added in red ink. 

Size: 8^"x3|'. 

Material : paper. 

Number of leaves : i +64. 
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Number of lines : 10. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Date: on f. 68 v. (=64 v.): (sic) f^ «^ «1§=9 'W^TTTO^^Bl^ 
(i. e. completed on Wednesday in the former half of the month Vai^kha 
A.D. 1627). 

Scribe : on f. 68 v. (= 64 v.) : (sic) ^^■ fT^fit, ^- ftTTf^ ^' ^^^ ^■ 

^pft^ ni*(*i «<Afl M^mii II 

Place: on f. 68 v. (= 64 v.): (dc) || HftgHWTTTW^W^ W^ ^VW- 

T'n^ra II ^ffii iw: ii 

Injuries : ff. 1, 80, 88, 48 are miaaing ; f . 22 ie injured, and slightly 
defaced, and f. 88 is defaced by marginal notes. 

Peculiarity of spelling : H is oocasioiially written as |/, e.g. f. 2 r. line 2 : 
iflXlOl^H : = ^f l XaOMI^ I i; f. 2 r., line 8 : ^ift = ^Ht! f. 2 v., line 4: 
R Ti^ = Tj qj^ '^ is occasionally written as |/| e.g. f. 2 v., line 3: 
innwnrat: = m^HtHIIICIi: but cf. line 3, f. 2 v., line 8 : ?nhft = 
H^nn T is occasionally written in conjunction thus : f . 8 r., line 2 : 
UfrftVTwWt = nfilTJyiH?^, line 4 : IM^im^VT^ 

Manuscript containing the uttardrdha. a.b. 1691. 
Copied of Dacca. 

Contents The second part (Chapters VII-XII) of the Nirukta in the 
shorter recension ; the text is divided into chapter, pdda, and section. In 
this division, and the ntunber of pddaa in a chapter, and that of sections in 
a pdda, it agrees with M 8. The 7 pddae of Chapter VII end on tf. 8 r. 
(= 67 r.), 4 V. (= 68 v.), 7 v. (= 71 v.), 9r. (= 73 r.), 10 v. (= 74 v.), 13 r. 
(= 77 r.), 16 V. (= 80v.) respectively ; the 3 pddaa of Chapter VIII 
end on ff. 18 r. (= 82 r.), 21 v. (=85 v.) 24 r. (= 88 r.) respectively; the 
4 pddaa of Chapter IX end on ff. 27 v. (= 91 v.) ; 80 r. {= 94 r.), 83 v. 
{= 97 v.), 35 V. (= 99v,) respectively; the 4 pddaa of Chapter X end 
on ff. 39 v. (= 108 v.), 42 v. (106 v.), 46 r. (110 r.), 48 v. (= 112 v.) respec- 
tively; the 4 /Jodos of Chapter XI end on ff. 51 v. (= 115 v,), 64r. (= 118 r.), 
58 V. (= 122 v.), 62 v. (126 v.) respectively ; the 4 pddae of Chapter XII 
end on ff. 65 v. (= 129 v.), 68 r. (= 132 r.), 71 v. (= 135 v.), 76 v. (= 139 v.) 
respectively, f. 56 r. (= 120 r.) is left blank. The text is bounded on 
both sides by treble black lines. The accent in Vedic quotations is marked 
in red ink. The short vertical stroke is replaced by a similar black stroke 
for punctuation. The use of the danda is similar to M 3. 

The pariHata is separated from Chapter XII, and is contained in 
ff. 76-94 (= 140-158). The division of the text into pddaa and Khandaa 
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ia identical with M 3. The 4 pddaa of Chapter XIII end on S*. 80 v. 
(= 144v.), 89r. (=158r.). 91 V. (= 155 v.), 94 r. (= 158 r.) respectively. 

Pagination ia continued from the end of Chapter XII. The date given 
on t 94 r. {= 158 r.); (aie) in «1'Oim ^ a&OTl% 'JIW^ «^^ 3^?n^ II 
cannot be genuine, for it is clear from the numbering of folios that it most 
have been written after Chapter XII, which was finished in ^^ q'OttO ; 
hence, it could not be earlier than ^'OlTQ. The name of the scribe i% 
Hanr&ma, a resident of Mnphallpura. The colophon runs thus : (sic) 

^%f ^w^tm^ Qv#y<qiifl^ ffiT^nrtV*! <i^"1^w^*<ii g» ff^T 

Size: 9"x4". 

Material : Paper. 

Number of leaves : 94 + i blank. 

Number of lines : 8. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Date: onf. 75 v. (= 189 v.) : ^iftl ^ WW. <1'«>8« (=a.d. 1691) 
^T ^^ »nf^ ^ M ^. 

Sci-ibe: on f. 75 v. (= 139 v.) : ^^^TT^^I^^^: he aeems to have taken 
great pains in copying the manuscript, for he remarks : 

Place : on f. 75 v. (= 139 v.) (tnc) I v\ CWW^t ^rftrffir^ I 
Injuries: ff. 1-11 (= 65-75) are slightly defaced. 
Peculiarity of spelling: it occasionally writes ■% as in Part I, e. g. 
f. 1 V. (= 65 v.), line 1 ^ = T^ 

„ ,, fllVI**' = HTOW 
u 3 oi||4l|flH. = WJM(VH 
Some of the figures for numbers are occasionally slightly different: 
« = «', «l = ^, '« = lJ f. 78r. (=137r.), ^ is written as «; f. 73 r. 
{= 137 r.), line 8: Hm^: = ihlTO:. 

MS. Ckcmdra Shtm. Skere, d. 180. C 6. 
The text is made up of two mannscripts which are described separately. 

MS. containing the pwrva/rdka, a. d. 1758. 
Contents : Chapters I-VI of the Nirukta in the shorter recension. The 
text is divided into padas and sections. It agrees with C* in having 
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six padoB in Chapter I. It ia carelessly written, and full of mistakes. The 
text is bounded by double red lines np to f . 24, and by similar black lines, 
ff. 25-67. Ff. 55 v., 56 are defaced by disproportionate mai^oal notes. 
F. 57 is wrongly numbered 56 in the originaJ. The first four lines on 
the top of f. 58 r. are to be crossed. Two geometrical figures are drawn 
(m f . 1 r. 

Size: 8j"x4i". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : i + 67. 

Number of lines : 7-14. 

Character: DeTan&garl 

Date: on f. 67 v. (idc) ^^ *l=s8 5^ ifrtt % S^ ^ = ^ 
(=A.D. 1758). 

Scribe : The name of the owner is added in a difierent handwriting 
on f. 67 T. : W iJtRf WHf»WTTf^ (ll^im f*I % ^ >Wfil {i. e. this book 
belongs to Nathur&ma, son of Bh&mangabar&ma). 



MS. a/ttiaimng the vM^sirdka un^ the pariM^, dated a.d. 1479. 

Contents : Chapters VII-XIII of the NvruHa in the shorter recension, 
written consecutively. The text is divided into pSdaa and Khandae, 
agreeing with C 4 in the nomber of jkuIou and Khandas, distributed in 
each chapter and pdda respectively. The seven pddas end on ff. 2 v. 
(= 69 v.), 8 v. (= 70 v.), 5 v. (= 72 v.). 7 r. (= 74 r.), 8 r. {= 75 r.), 9 v. 
(= 76 v.), 12 r. (= 79 r.); the three p&daa of Chapter VIII on ff. 18 r. 
(= 80 t.), 16 r. (= 88 r.), 17 v. (= 84 v.) ; the four pOdaa of Chapter IX on 
ff. 20 r. (= 87 r.), 22 r. (= 89 r.), 24 v. (= 91 v.), 26 r. (= 93 r.) ; the four 
pddas of Chapter X on ff. 29 v. (= 96 v.), 31 v. (= 98 v.), 34 v. (= 101 v.), 
36 V. (= 108 V.) ; the four pSdaa of Chapter XI on ff. 39 r. (= 106 r.), 41 r. 
(= 108 r.),43 V. (= 110 v.), 46 v. (= 113 v.) ; the four padaa of Chapter XII 
on ff 49 r. {= 116 r.), 51 r. (= 118 r.), 54 r. (= 121 r.), 56 v. (= 128 v.) ; the 
four padas of Chapter XIII on ff. 60 r. (= 127 r.), 67 r. (= 134 r.), 69 v. 
(= 186 v.), 71 V. (= 188 v.). The text is bounded on both sides by double 
black lines. The accent in Vedic stanzas is marked in red ink. Punctua- 
tion is similar to M 3. It is a very good manuscript, neat and accurate. 

Size : 8|" x Si". 

Material: Paper. 

Number of leaves : 72 + i blank. 

Number of lines : 9. 

Character: Devanagari. 
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Date: on £. 71 v. (= I38v.): M 5Tftl ^WI^<m^M (=i.D. 1479) ^mf^ 

Scribe : on f. 71 v. (= 138 v.) : ^tflrt^ PnCHI ?fgjt ftf^flnPs 1^1 
The Colophon runs thus ; (sic) ^ ^rflwpif^ ^f KIQIlf^4,I<| ^ JTWPW- 

mj^^lHt^ri: ifj* WJ ^lUiqcmi^ iflnN'^^ &c. The name of the owner 
is given on f. 72 r. (= 189 r) : VlfW* ^ flVM^T^J^flV TTftW ^ ^W 
^irft ^1f% I Rites and sacrifices performed by the owner at Tsrioos places 
of pilgrimages like Knruksetra, Benares, &c, are enumerated on f. 72 r. 
(= 189 r.). 

Peculiarity of spelling: ^ is always written as Qlt It is written as l/, 
. g. ^ = Trf on t. 71 v., line 6. 

f. 54 r. (= 121 r.), line 8: ^^it^t: = l^^iniT: 

„ „ » 4 : ^ni = jmi emd so on. 

^ is written as l/n, e. g. 

f. 63v. (=120v.),line9: HqftwiH = W^lSfsrH^ 

H H ,1 2 : f^ifi = ftrtrtt and so on. 

^ is written as l/|, e.g. 

£58v. <=120v.),linel: ilft^*ft = ^iftimm 

» .. ..2: ^\4\ = yomT 



^ ie written as l/^, e. g. 

t 5 r. (=72 r.), Une 6 : ^wlnHl^t . = TTTWrtPWH 
?t^in conjonction with ^is written as a Bhorii veriiical stroke, and with 
^ or ^as a horizontal stroke, e. g. 

iW = tI't; imfM = ic'it*! 

^WTf = ^WTT; W = 'W sjiA so on. 
^ is written variously as ^ or s or «-. 

Injuries: ff. 9 (=7G), 10 (=^77), 19 (=86), 29 (=96) are slightly 
injured. 

MS. Chandra 8hv/m Shere, e. 61. C 6. 
Contents : The Nirukta of Yaska in the longer recension. It consista 
of three mannscripts ; the first contains Chapters I-V in 86 leaves (86 v, 
gives a part of the first section of Chapter VI) \ the second. Chapter VI in 
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27 leaves (numbered in the original as 47-78 = 87-113); the third. 
Chapters VII-XIV, in 78 leaves (= 114-191). The division of the text 
into Chapters {adkydya) and sections (KhandoB), the punctuation, and the 
method of marking the accent in Vedie stanzas are identical with M 4. 
The text is bounded by double red lines only occasionally. F. 3 is replaced 
by a leaf in a later handwriting. Ff. 87-92 are written on blue paper. 
A Bummaiy similar to M 4 is added at the end of each chapter. 

Size: 8i"x 4' (ff. 1-86) and 7^x81 (ff. 87-118). 7^'xH' (ff 114-191). 

Material: Paper. 

Character: Devanagari. 

Nnmber of leaves: i + 191-t-i blank. 

Number of lines: 7 (ff. 1-113), 7-10 (ff. 114-191). 

Date and Scribe : Not known. 

The name of the owner is added on f. 114 r. : | ^ ^^PV 



MS. Chandra Shmti Shere, d. 183. G 7. 

Contents: The vMa/r&rdha of the Nvrvkta, Chapters VII-XI, and 
sections 1-27 of Chapter XII in the shorter recension. .The text is 
bounded by treble black lines on both sides, and is divided into padae 
and Khandas. The numbering of sections does not begin anew in each 
■pada, but is consecutive for the whole chapter, and a^ees with the 
manuscripts of the longer recension. It looks old ; the ink is totally 
effaced in several parts, which makes it difficult to read; but it is not 
really old, for it does not display any characteristics of old writing. It 
is full of mistakes. Three lines are added at the bottom on f. 13 v., 52 v. 
Mai^inal notes are occasionally written. 

Size: 9i'x34'. 

Material: Paper. 

Nam her of leaves : i + 68 + i blank. 

Number of lines per folio : 7. 

Character: Devanagaii. 

Date and Scribe : Not known, for the last leaves are missing. 

Pecoliarity of spelling : H^ is occasionally written aa a short horizontal 
stroke in conjunction. F. 1 v., line 1 ; •^ifllf = "^ift'ltt f. 1 v., line 2 : 
^fir = ^fil • >^ is doubled in conjunction with ^ > e- g> 1^ = ^W ■ F. 58 v. 
is torn in two. 
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MS. WUaon 488. W 1. 
Ydaha'a Mmkta, a.d. 1768. 
This is described in detail by Keith in the Catalogue of Sanshrit 
Manuscripts, vol. ii, p. 107. His description may be supplemented by the 
following: the Colophon on f, 79 v, runs thus : (sic) 1^1 

Two more verses are added in a different hand, one being a slight 
modification of a verse from the Pancata-nira. The purvardha and the 
vMarardha are written in different hands. 

Pecoliarity of spelling : Vl^and ll^are occasionally doubled in conjonction 
with X,e.g. 

f . 1 v., line 7 : 'fl^^4^*lj = flcHj^ll 
f.2r., „ 2:^ =^ 

Number of lines per folio: 7 (ff. 1-21), 9 (ff. 22-79), 7 (ff. 80-162), 
8 (ff. 163-183). 

Injuriea : Ff. 53-63 are slightly injured by worms on the left 
marginal top. 

MS. WUt(m 491. W 2. 

This manuscript is described in detail by Keith in the Catalogue of 
Sanahni Ma/imecripta in the Bodleian Library, vol. li, p. 106. His descrip- 
tion may be supplemented as follows : 

Peculiarity of spelling: It writes VT as VT 

H is occasionally written as |/, e. g. ^ift = ^^TW 
^ .. " » .. t/V., „ «%H = ?n%»t 

^.. .. >. .. l/l. ., JiVt = WT^ 

Number of lines per folio : 8 (ff. 1-61), 9 (ff. 62-78), 8 (ff. 79-91), 9 
(ff. 92-101), it varies from 10-11 (ff. 102-130). 

F. 104 is upside down. The size of leaves (ff. 79-86) is: 8|'x34'. 
Ff. 79-130 are written in a handwriting different from that of the previotia 
folios. 
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Ma WOson 474. W 8. 

This is described in detail by Keith in the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuecri^B in the Bodtdan JMrary, vol. ii, p. 107. His descriplaon may 
be supplemented by the following : 

Peculiarity of spelling: H ia occasionally written as l/, e.g. f. 3 r. 
line 2: Wt = tnj; ^ = VTtf, *rtft = ^WTTTJ t 2 r., line 8; t^ = 

^ is written aa |/n, e. g. it^^ = inp^. 

^ « .... i/i. .. ti^ = tnci; gwnft = gwrrm. 

But its chief peculiarity ia that it frequently doableB conBonants in 
conjunction, e-g. f. 2r., line 2: ^f^(iST> ^is doabled, f^n^'l' l'^ doubled; 
gr^rWT, ^^^ is doubled; line 4: ft^. t is doubled; line 5: ^t^T^. % 
is doabled; »gft^*i,, xi_ia doubled; line 6: lynm" for «M^*; line? : ^, ? 
is doubled ; f. 2 v., line 2 : ft^nl^^Vfl for f^^^f^ltf^K, f. 8 r., line 1 : 
^innT> H. is doubled; line 6: ^fVil.. f is doubled, ^T^> H is doubled; 
f. 4 r., line I : l*ll«IT<flfwy»4R^qiqi.l.^ni for jfW^p^ijBirf^^ ^i^fir, 
uid so on. 

MS. MiU 144. Mi. 
Copied at Ahmedabad, a. d. 1730. 

This is described in detail by Keith in the Caiciogue of Sariderit 
Manuseri^ m the Bodleian lAhra/ry, vol. ii, p. 106. It occasionally 
doubles W in conjimction with other consonants, e. g. f . S r., line 8 : nfif^- 

The numbering of sections does not begin anew in each pdda, but is 
continuous, and agrees with the longer recension as to the total number of 
aections in Chapters IX-XII. It belongs to the shorter rec^isiou. 

MS. Sanshnt, e. 17. S. 
J.r. 1781. 
This is described in detail hy Keith in the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Maii/uscripts in the Bodleian labrary, vol. ii, p. 105. The text is punctuated 
as nsual, and divided into chapters and sections. A summary similar to 
the one described on p. 1 is added at the end of each chapter. It belongs 
to the longer recenaion. The text is bounded on both sides by two sets of 
double red lines. It is a neat and accurate manuscript. 
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The Balationship of the MSS. : two reoensiooB. 

The manuscripts fall into two groaps, and for the sake of convenience 
and brevity, may be called A and B — A representing the longer and B the 
shorter recension. None of the manuBcripts grouped in these two families is 
eiirlier than a. d. 1479. Although they have been copied from earlier mana- 
Bcripts — often with great labour and trouble as some of the scribes remark — 
neither of them transmits the text of the NtrvJcta in on uninterpolated state. 
Both recensions add the 'pariH^ — which can be proved to be an interpola> 
tion by independent testimony — aa am integral part of the text, and cannot, 
therefore, be the faithful repreeantativee of the archetype. Moreover, both 
have besides the ^rUn^Ui, an entire section or the equivalent of a section 
added on to them. These additions ate meaningless. The commentary on 
the Vedic stanzas quoted therein is very poor, and written in a style quite 
different from that of Yaska. For instance, there can hardly be any doubt 
as to the inteipolated character of ix. 2, which is given as a constituent part 
of the text by the mannscriptB of both recensions. Further, the commentary 
on the Vedic stanza in zi. 7 is meaningless and written in a different 
style. The Vedic stanza, being quite easy, requires no explanation. Yaska 
generally does not comment on easy Vedic stanzas, simply remarking: 
Hi aa nigada-vydkkydta^, i.e. 'this stanza is explained by the mere reading'. 
In all such cases, this note of Yaska comes after easy Vedic stanzas only. 
It would thus be intelligible, if it hod followed immediately the Vedic 
stanzas in xi. T. But as the text now stands, it is placed just after a very 
di£Gcnlt Vedic stanza in xi. 8. This is contrary to Y&ska's method. It is 
dear that the words : iti aa Tvigada-vyakhyata were originally placed 
immediately after the Vedic stanzas in xi. 7. The intervening passage is 
an interpolation, and rather a clumsy one, for it can be easily detected. 
This is further proved by the fact Uiat Durga, who repeats every word of 
Yaska in his commentary, ignores them. How these additions gradufUIy 
find their way into the text is illustrated by the following exunple. lliere 
is an easy quotation in xii. % and Yaska, as usual, simply adds : Ui sa 
nigada^vyakhyata. Some interpolators have endeavoured to add after 
these words a short comment. Thus some manuscripts here subjoin the 
following remark : ^VTf^ ^ ^^Wl ^«T?Wt TTlrtt ^^ fT^nft: I 

Further, each recension contains passages, which, being superfluous, are 
omitted by the other, or are amplified versions of those in the other. F(»r 
example, B adds, between vii. 19 and 20, one entire section, which is omitted 
by A. It is clearly an interpolation as the commentaty on the Vedic 
stanzas is identical with that of xiv. 33 with slight alterations. 
■ C£ N. X. le, 24 ; zi. 8, 46; sii 81. 
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Again, in B the commentary on the Vedic stanza quoted in v. 27, reads 
aa follows : ^^^t^ flwm?^rft ^W 7T^ ^ «F ftnw: JIW<H5^<f^ "J^ 

A's version of this is greatly amplified : 

Further, A contains a long passage in 6. 5 : f^ ^rfts'TTT^ ■ • • ■ <>(II<9II1I> 
omitted by B. 

d. ' OmiBBio ex homoeoteleato ' in Sanskrit Mannaoripta. 

It is clear, therefore, that both the recensions cannot faithfully represent 
the archetyj>e. Hence the question arises which of them adheres more 
tdosely to the original? Both adopted the text as given by the longer 
recension in his edition, without, however, asEdgning adequate reasons for 
his preference. The same text is also adopted by most of the editors of 
the Ninikta. This text, as has been shown above, does not represent the 
original. It is true that often the longer recension preserves the better 
text, for sometimes passages are omitted by accident. The eye of the 
scribe wanders from a pEirticular word to the same or to a similar word, 
occorring further on in the text, with the result that the intervening 
words are omitted. This phenomenon known as omieaio ex homoeoteleuto 
is nniveraal and of very frequent occurrence. The following example 
illustrates this kind of omission. In copying the lines : ' The book, which 
is rather scarce, was till very lately of absolute necessity for the Student of 
the Christian hymnology, above all for the Student of Adam of St, Victor's 
hymns ',^ the eye of the copyist wandered from the student of the first to 
the same word in the second line and the words ' of the Christian .... for 
the' were left out. The same thing happened to the scribe of MS. C 3. 
In copying the sentence: ^fif^flVW TOHTWt ^<,lfl*i I ^*ft*,^^I^- 
^Vn n^yi.mifl^T.IVf'lfn f^Hra^ his eye wandered from the word 1^9H 
in tiie first line to the same word in the second line, with the result that 
the words IfWpHtt ^^Wl I IWtT^TT'l. were left out. 

Again, in copying N, vi. 22 : ^ TTW ITHrt J^tl^ r<ftftg I RV. 
Vni. 4. 19. ^: fm i ftnw t^' ^ *< fI 'W q f? l I the eye of the scribe wandered 
from the ^ of the first line to the similar word ^T: in the second line. 

' Clark, Dmeeni of Xamueripls, p. I. 
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consequently the intervening words XTVt Tpmi .... fi^ftft^ were 
omitted in MS. C 3. 

Further in N. ii. 26: ^^^irawftTTT gRTftn ^^BWnfw: I mfvf. Ml!|l<l^: 

5jfw^^n n^ Tpft ^^i^yjmfti i Tra ^ iref^ vm ^'FF: i ^^i'rawftTT 

4Ji||f^.' is the first pdda of the second hemifltich of the stanza of RV. III. 
33. 6. Unconsciously the scribe remembered the second pada IRT ^ 10^ 
^TT^ ^^f' and wrote it down immediately after fiuiehing the first pdda 
with the result that the intervening words ^WUdllTf^: I llfii: ^WTOH ■ ■ ■ • 
gisnrfw are missing in MS. C 4. It cannot therefore be concluded that the 
shorter recension is always the best, for sometimes omissions are accidental. 

e. Dittography in Sanskrit Hanuaoripts. 

On the other hand, there is also the phenomenon called dittography, 
i. e. the repetition or addition of a few words or sentences. An excellent 
example of dittography is furnished by The Globe on July 9, 191 5. 

' The Echo de Parie publishes a message from Cettinje announcing the 
message from Cettinje announcing the appointment as Governor of Scutari 
of Bojo Petrovitch.* ' The part of the second line is a verbatim repetition 
of a part of the first line. 

la N. ii. 28, wr ^ ^T^ f^^ ^JT^fH vKHH ^^ ^Tft . . . . *^ 

^ftwr: 

^n™^ mB'ftfif mwM«(. I «?J ^Tflft f^wfti g<,*rfl *nii*ii ^^ 

^fVVT: .... the eye of the scribe wandered by chance after W^ to the 
Vedic stanza, and he mechanically copies the whole of the first line except 
Vn ^ in MS. C 5. 

Again, in N. vi. 8, the scribe of the MS. Mi. repeats ^ftilfJimuT WT. 

Further iliere are some passages whose omission by B is absolutely 
onjufitifiable. T&ska explains every word occurring in the fourth chapter 
of the ^ighantn. The omission of the passages containing the explana^ 
tion of any of these words is therefore inconsistent with Yaska's plan. 
Examples of such omissions are the following. Yaska explains fi|^*FT! 
(Ngh. 4. 3. 12) in N. vi. 3, but the passf^ : fw^HT (■|4|tlif iR.^: is omitted 
by B. Again, Yaska explains ^^ITW (^ffh. 4. 3. 28) in N. vi. 6 as 4tW 
^^VV, which is omitted by B. This omission makes the following Vedic 
quotation meaniugleaa. 

Further, in commenting upon a Vedic stanza, Y&ska always starts from 
the very banning of the stanza. To leave out the first few words and to 
' Clark, lip. dt., p. 6. 
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begin frmn aomewhere in the middle of the stanza is altc^ether foreign to 
his practice, yet if the text of B be followed, the omission of the paes^e : 
^^ftW 3%WTt%^ f^WRft (N. vi. 26) would involve Yaska in an incon- 
sistency. All this shows that B is not absolutely reliable. 

Now let us examine A., The majority of the manuscripts of A belong 
to a period later than those of B. Thus, not one of them has preserved 
the old spelling, while most of the B MSS. retain this pecnliarity, i.e. 
of writing II as 1/ as ^t4 tor ^ 
Tt » i/H .. T^ „ ^ 
^ „ l/l » tnj .. ^^ 
«; for V „ <1cj^ „ iit»TT: 

Again, some of the A MSS. divide the pariHsta into the uo-called 
thirteenth and the fonrteenth chapters, while those of B pat the whole of 
the pariMsta into one chapter only, which is numbered the thirteenth. 

It has already been pointed out that A contains an obvious interpolation 
in N. vi 5, and an amplified version of B's comment in N. v. 27. Besides 
these there are shorter passages scattered throoghoat the book which are 
omitted by B and are suspected to be interpolaticms. One very fertile and 
insidious source of interpolations is supplied by Taska's own method of giving 
etymological explanations. He does not content himself with one deriva- 
tion, but goes on adding derivation after derivation of a single word till 
the whole list of probable, possible, and even fanciful etymologies is 
exhausted. In many cases, interpolators found it quite easy to add new 
derivations and attribute them to Yaska. A contains a considerable 
number of such additions, while B has only two. 

The following are a few samples: 
N. ii. 6. A reads : ^^ WWn^ I fWT ^ fJmitfil ^ 1 ^ frtW^" 



B reads: J^ W^^T*^,I ftumifllHIfl,. . . . 
The two derivations are omitted. 
N. ii 10. A reads ; f^iM **It^- • • ■ fffliMV »wftflr ^J if«l^<l4 

B reads: f|T^ WTI^ ff'"!'"! "TOftflT ^ I 

N. ii 13. A reads : 4^^411 f^^<|4|f^^: y(Srt»^ \ 

B reads : ^j^lTf^X^ftqif. I 
N. ii 20. A reads : Dlfimi^ TUftWI^ VVfiWTWTlf 3rfT% I 

B reads: iRlflmA IPVt^vnVTVf grfT% I 
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N. U. 22. A reads : VWV jfit *I*«1I*( WWt *raft I flWHUWlf^Vl I 
ftnW %wrt f*Mrf«W i|»H»IIiJ<^ «l*l?( I 

B reads; ITW l^I ij***!!*! WPft H^ I ftl^l ♦l«I«ll*l^^flii«(?l I 
N. iii. 8. A reads : ^nwrf'Wt *lfl*«flf(| ^PWTftPflt T^^tfiT flHI*I- 
ft^it H^^fn qHWlR^I fl^nftft ^H*!! IT^PlT .... 

B reads: iwnfiwt W^^ft Tnpnftwt *l^<(ftfil ^'m^lfi^jH 
*H^ft qii^m W^fid .... 

N. iii. 10. A reads: ^l*Mf<lfl: I ^pgr ^^^^: nW^wfti^^M^: . ... 
B readfl : ^iranwftnr I flf*f^«f«iii^w«(l; .... 

N. iii. 15. A reads : ^ ^ TfV^ Iv^k^ ^*IT*l I ^^ WHIf f^rfWt 

WT fl^H I ftVTT ftyig*! 'raft I 

B reads: »tt ^ TTfl*! ft^ft^ ^<H*l.l ftVTT ftVT^WT H^Vti I In 
this particalar case it is obvious that the passage ^^ WTIl,, &&. is on 
interpolation, for aa the words stand ia the first line, YSska would naturally 
give the etymolc^cc^ explanation of ftv^ firflt and then of %^, not 
vice vers&. As a matter of fact he does so; after explaining ft*I^I he eaya : 
^TCt ^^^fiwrir. This would have been absurd if the reading of A 
represents the original. 

N. iii. 16. A reads : HTV^ J^ 5<W1 iJ^ I ^f^ <pnjWt *Rft 'JflTJ- 

B reads: UTIPQT T^ 5WI l^ft IS^I 
N. iii. 19. A reads : f^T^ftrWlfiffl . . . . ^ 1 PlwW ^VTfl^ I ftfiflii 

B reads: ftwfffWrffH . . . . ^ ( 
N. iv. 2. A reads: jf^j^j .... ^I^^. t irft^ 4|^<.[4)«l^ I "I^T^ 

B reads ; 41^1^1 • ■ _. • WTW 1 B^I^I JTfSrfipft f^WW I 
N. iv. 10. A reads : If^ ^Nm[T H^^TfliT W^TUT illMKIlV • • • 

B reads: «r^ ^WIV "I^^T^I lllMKIIfliI . . . 
N. iv. 13. A reads : 'i.J4mK ^I^RflWIi: ^^nflf^fllW: 3»q^i ^ I 

B reads : t^Al^T: 
N. iv. 16. A reads: 

B reads: iRaVT Vl^t^ fl^fn llR^%»T%ft ^ I VI?rtT I 



n^ wrt^^ »Wft I ^f^ "lll^ft ^ IvftfriV^PT 
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N. iv. 19. A reads: '3^ ft V^ I li^ f^t^^rft I 1W»H^ fTfft 

B reads: 9^ ff^H I •t*! fTT^^T* I 
N. v. 3. A reads : m%R,(fl TT flIISl'in.ni TT ^HsI^Rft Tl I 

B reads: m^ftfit m ViWi^fKfH ^ i 
N. V. 12. A reads : ^HHfrft NUHfl^ IIHJUTO t 

B reads : gilUflO I 
N. V. 26. A reads : ftt£T ^?rgWT I >i^^<lf 1*11 ^^T^^HWl Wl I 'tt^^ 



B reads : ftjj^ vt^l^ ) ^frf^^nWT ^^Ifl<<ftni «rT I 
N. vi. 8. A reads : faprflf fiiTfil«pfT ^ ^WTfiwrfr ^ ^fclRlwSl m I 

B reads; fonfif frcfiwph "Wt ^%Afl\^A\ WT 
N. vi. 16. A reads : ^RT^II W^ifl*IH<l<tfil flm^<,li^ffl flllHIMlf^'^ 

tfimw 

B reads : VTTT ^iiPHnWH «IW«VTf<1 tf^ ^ ( 
N. vi. 83. A reads : iM* fift r ft^*<< ti n, ^ H I ft* ^^PU^ "IT^nR: I 

B reads : ifW^ ft% I fki ^tf^^ 'BTPWTWt. r 
N. vi, 32. A reads : 5^ TT^^fiT tw^ ^ fk^ ^ *W^ ^ • • • 

B reads : 5^ 1]]^<Tft ftn^ ^ HM^) ^ • • • 
N. vi. 33. A reads : ^IfT* ^:^"nnfirft <IH*(Hl(*l*ft Jl^^mfilWI f^^ll- 

flW in >nfv<^>i4fM^ 'wftftpft' TP^^N'ft f^<^f*i*f1 ^ I 

B reads: ^^ V^^MiniWI W^Mlffl^ft TF •Hi*^^^^ ^f"!^- 

Instances might be multiplied, but the above examples snffice to show 
that A has been much more tampered with than B. 

Fortnnately, as has been said above, Durga repeats every word of the 
NirvMa, in Iiis commentary, so that the text of the NvruJda ' in toto ' can be 
reproduced from his commentary alone. This commentary therefore serves 
the purpose of a manuscript of the NirvMa and supplies valuable information 
about the condition of the text in its author's time. Dnrga does not 
recognize the pariH^ta as an integral part of the Nirukta, as in fact he is 
even unaware of its existence. Thus his commentary preserves the text 
of the NvrvMa as current before the addition of the pariAiBta. Further, 
it derives great value from the fact that Durga displays critical judgement 
in the adoption of readings in the text, while giving variants uid adding 
critical notes on them. For example, in N. i. 2, he reads H^^n?!, but 
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gives ^iraTl. ae a variant, adding : 

Again, in N. i. 12, he reads ^ftlJTTTTPt but gives llftn RTPi as 
a variant, adding ^^^^ «ir^^l*Hf*r Wlf*r 4JRll9inif*l WTft ^^WT^^t 

Again, in N, iii, 1 5, he remarks : ^tN ^ ^ I^WIfl f*IV^<J^^*a ^^^Itft 

Again, in N. iii, 21, he reads ^ft'nfll but gives ^ftflfl as a variant, 
adding : 11% (flvfllft ^f^TTTH •IT'lRl I ?*«(Iflft*IIJlftfl TTT I 

Again, in N. iv, 19, he reads Wl but gives *V^ as a variant, adding : 

wi^iPi *gn,ftv vTSi t (sic) irafviA^: unT^im: i 

Again, in N. vi. 2, he remarks : f*r»^ ^IT TW^ *^fW^1^ IPTT Jpt 



Again, in N, vi. 4, he reads ^wrreTIPt but gives ^(it^TRH and 
^WlflH Bs variants. 

Again, in N. vi. 6, he reads ^44<l^ but gives 4tW as a vaj-iant, 
adding : ^^^fimH^ ^^9l [ fl/^JIi^^yflH I ^flfl^fil ft *fl»i)*l0 f*l'<H I 

Again, on N. vi. 21, he remarks: iHSfii: il4llM>l4lf[ I JTT^W^ llSftt 

fin|%^ .... 3. 5. 8. 1. 

Again, on N. vi. 33, he remarks : HmXl T ^Wft^ *noH I TTO V^ 

This shows that Durga took pains to ascertain the correct readings and 
has handed down a sort of critical edition of the NvrvJda, as it existed in 
his time. 

/. 1. Three stages of interpolations. 

We have thus manuscript materials which belong to three distinct periods. 

(1) D, i. e. the commentary of Bm^ written before the edition of 
the pa/riM^taa and embodying the whole text of the NirvJeta, represents 
the earliest period, i.e. about the thirteenth century A.D. 

(2) B, i.e. the manuscripts of the shorter recension represent a 
period later than D, — when the pariM^tas were added, but not divided 
as yet into different chapters, and when the old orthography was still 
prevfdent. 
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(3) A, i. e. the manuscript of the longer reeeiudon, represents a still 
latar period when the pariAi^taa had been divided into chapters and the 
old ortbo^aphy had gone oat of use. 

A collation of these three different recensions indicates thai three 
distinct 8ti^9 of interpolations in the NirvMa can be clearly traced. For 
example, let ns take a passage in N. i. 4. On collating D, B, and A, we 
find that the reading of D has been expanded in B, and that of B in A. 

N. i. 4. Dreads: l||^ l jr<|>^< 'i^Tf^JT g;iTWnil <fMft>^<Hmiff | 
B reads: UnCT^fvflf^ flJUlf^fil ^aiWTHI ^H^nS W^i UlfOHI- 

3w*rrTn 3A^#^f^ i ^ ^ftrt • • • ■ 

A reads: ^^IttF^f^^ WJITtlffif gjIT^m. I HfflT^ ^nnn^l ^iwrf 

Another example for these three stages is sappled by N. ix. 2, as 
follows : 

D reads: 

J!T ^ fiNt ^^wt s*Sm^fifl(. . . . ■ 

B reads: 

IWt ^bR! g^ (t<RI^^ ^ft ^W I 

irat ^<4i ^ ^tJKi I ^^niRi **inii*i 1 **ii^ 3^ ^t^H 'raft I 
in ^ f«i^ ^f^ ^^ni*jn,^ .... 

A reads: 

^rtt^larr^ r*i^^ 'ft f ■ 

^ret ^\3s} g^ ^asj t^ ^tap i g^f*rft wiiii*n*( i wwi^ T* 
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It has been shown above thst the list of etymologies increases as one 
passes from the text of B to that of A. In the same maimer the list 
of etymolc^es increases in B as compared with D. The following are 
some examples. 

N. i. 4. D reads: yW l^ iftl^n7.W« i gi(W^ I ^ TiWt: ■ ■ • ■ 

B reads: grarnff^^Tv^nrv^f^A I f«mT: 5*g 'H^ I »i Tft- 

*t.... 

D reads : W^T. HTVf "W: I in^j: ^UVT: | 

B reads : ^^t: UWT ^ 4l(lHlir W^^ 1 WWT: WTPTR WlW ^ I 
N. i. 7. D reads : ff^W % %^ I fff^fll Wf^rV *n)|^«Mi I 

B reads: ^W^H ^^<(%l irfV *iflt^: \ ^ff^fil ipftTra^^mi 
N. ii. 22. D reads : ^^qrflKQ^qmiH . . . H ^ qi^lft *niH ^ I <?» I 

B reads : f^tffwg^vrm H^^^ vi^ *T t 3<W jfift: 

N. ii.26. D reads: 

ira ^ inft ITT v^f' I 

B reads ; m ^ ITO^ ^IPT 9^: I 

JiwTwnrn*ni ^^^: i^$i 

N. iii. 18. D reads: filf: *H»IIH^I 41^4 4fl TT f%: SfTO f^ftft ^ I 
B reads : ftf : ?lf^TH^ I fljll ^ WI^ f^^OlV^ I ''^Nt ^ ?% 

N. V. 4. D reads : H^ ^W^[^ iTWfW I W^ ^W: H^iW: I 

B reads ; TtSt H^*^ HWfw I Mfllftl *^ll^ I If^ TW: TTTTW I 
N. V. 23. D reads : 

v^viml **n«ifl: *i*«(iiA.i 

B reads: 



Tft 



«%l^?l 
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MS. C 1 agrees with B except that the last line ^WWWfti ^ is 
omitted. 

N. vl. 3. D reads : 

B reads : ^ITC T^- ^H^'iffl'^ I 

^ wWrnT *rtf*mi *J^^ii^i I 

N. vi. 8. D reads : ^<h ^^lliniKII WIT *ftHfl*ll 1^1 

B reads: ^^ ^^PUWWflT Vn I V^ *JJ?l^1 flR«l?t#T 1^1 
N. vi. 24. D reads : JW^ «wrat l^fW I 

A reads ; J|^^ VT^^ tMSiT I IWTOT^ MWl I 

B omits it altogether. 
N. vi. 28. D reads : ^POT ftW - • . ■ ^WW ^ ftl^Jflrt 5^*^ I 

B reads: IWT ftw - . - - fli^rt ^ fwip*^ g^T^ I ftfJfllT mifim^fil 

/. 2. Parallel instanoe of Servias, oommentator of Vii^^ 

Thus the stages of interpolation at different periods can be traced. 
The principle of the 'best MSS.' is obviously inapplicable in this case, 
for none of the manuscripts can be called the best. All that is available 
is the best manoscript of each family, and the best plan, onder the circom- 
stances, would be to place all the three families side ^sy side. Fortunately 
it is possible to do so, for the oaccessive interpolations from one family to 
another are invariably the amplifications of the text of a shorter recension, 
and are tbmst between sentences wherever the text could be so enlarged 
with impunity, as, for instance, in multiplying the number of etymologies 
and attributing them all to T&ska. I have, however, distinguished the 
evidence of Durga's commentary from that of the manuscripts of the 
Mrtikta, although Durga's commentary is very important for supplying 
such valuable evidence for the history of the text of the Nirukta, it cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called a manuscript of the Sfiruhta. The relation of 
the shorter to the longer recension is shown by the use of square brackets, 
which contain the additional passages of the longer recension, while the 
relation of the shorter recei^on to the text preserved by Dnrga is indicated 
by foot-notes. An analogous example is furnished by Latin literature. The 
text of Servins, commentator of Virgil, shows a similar tJireefold amplifica- 
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tion, the three stages of interpolation being pointed out by Thilo in his 
edition. I think the text of the Nirukta reproduced from Dnrga represents 
the archetype as closely as it is possible to restore it with the help of the 
present materials. I have collated' sizteea maaoscripts myself, besides 
taking into account fourteen manuscripts collated by Roth, and eight l^ 
the editor of the NvrvMa in Bib. Ind. Thns, directly and indirectly, the 
evidence of about forty mannsdipts has been available for this edition, and 
the text may therefore be regarded as more or less settled. 

g. Commentators of Tftska. 
Although, from an early period, Y&aka'e work has been recognized as 
one of the most important vedangae by the orthodox tradition of literary 
India, he, unlike Fanini, has not had many commentators. This does not 
mean that he had few followers or that his speculations did not dominate 
the thought of succeeding generations. On the contrary, he has been 
acknowledged to be the pre-eminent authority on etymology. Hence (at 
first Bight) it seems rather inexplicable that his work should have been com- 
mented upon by so few people. One reason of this paucity is that Tiska'a 
work itself is a commentary and not an independent treatise, hence it did 
not stand in need of much elucidation. Secondly, it is written in classical 
Sanskrit prose, and, notwithstanding its somewhat archaic and terse style, 
is easily intelligible to the reader as compared, for instance, with the 
aphorisms of Pftnini ; consequently there was not much demand for furtiier 
comment. Yet three commentators, at least, are known to have elucidated 
Yaska's work. 

(1) Ugra is mentioned as a commentator on the NirvMa by Aufrecht 
in his Catalogue CatdUtgorwm.* But no other information, about his' 
personality, the character of his work, and the time when he lived, is 
available. No reference is made to him by any of the other writers in 
the same field. 

(2) The second commentator is Skandasvami, mentioned by Deva- 
rajayajvan.^ A manuscript of his work exists in the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale, Paris,* and a friend of mine from Lahore has recently informed 
me that he has obtained a complete manuscript of his commentary. 

* Since then, on my viiiit to Paris, J have all represent tbe text of the longer recension, 

bMn ftble, throagh the conrtesy of Profewor and do not &ffottl any other vwUnta. The 

SylTSln Ldvl, to examine the Nirukta mann- oontenta of No& 368 and 8U is Dur^a'a 

■eripta in the Bibliothiqae Nationale, Not. commentary, which comes to an end with 

S67-A4, described by Cabaton in the Calaloffut the twelfth chapter. 

ta mmai n da MamtacrilM Sanakritt 1 POii, pp. 80- ■ Vol. i, p. SBT. 

40. All of them, except the flnt collated by * See Bib. Ind. ed., vol. i, pp. 2-4. 

Roth, belongto the nineteenth eentm?. They < I<». eif. (Anfrecht). 
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(3) But the most important of all these commentatorB is Dui^. He 
seems to he later than Devarftjayajvan who is familiar with the then extant 
oommentaries on the Vedae, the Nighantu, and the Nirvkta, and who does 
not mention Durga in the long list of the authorities used by him for the 
purpose of his own work. Although a conclusion based on the augment 
of silence is not cogent, yet in this particular case, it ia justified to assume 
that Durga is not referred to because he was posterior to DeTar6ja, hence 
Dm^ would also be later than Skandasvaml. Dui^'s commentary is 
published, and has superseded the works of his predecessors. His work 
is important for two reasons : (1) he is the last of the commentators, and 
therefore represents the fullest development of the traditional interpretation 
of the NirvMa ; (2) the very fact that it has survived at the cost of earher 
commentaries indicates its importance. We shall therefore examine his 
work somewhat in detail. 

Dctte. of Dwrga. 

It has already been pointed out that in all probability he is later than 
Devarajayajvan, though this assumption hardly helps us, for the date of 
Devarfija himself is not known. However, Dui^'s lower limit can be 
determined almost with certainty. A manuscript * of his commentary in the 
Bodleian Library is dated 1887 a.d. The date is genuine and is accepted as 
such by Professor A. B. Keith.* The manuscript was copied at Bhi^ Ksetra 
in the reign of Mahar&nlt — Dui^asiiiihavijaya. Thus he could not be 
later than 1387 a.d. It is difficult to identify any particular site with Bhrgu 
Ksetra, but probably it was atoated somewhere between the Sarasval^ and 
the Jamnft. As Durga wrote his commentary in a hermitage near Jammu, 
a place not easily accessible in the absence of modem means of communi- 
cation, the migration of the MS. of his commentary to Bhrgu Ksetra 
presupposes the lapse of sufficient time in order to account for the spreading 
of his fame as a commentator from the isolated heights of Jammu to the 
plains of Bhrgu Ksetra. It will not be far &am the truth, therefore, to 
place Durga about the thirteenth century a, d. 

Durga does not speak of any predecessors by name nor does he leave 
any clue as to the sources of his own commentary. Unlike Devarftja- 
yajvan, he does not give the shghtest information about himself or the 
general state of the NirvMa during his time. That he wrote his com- 
mentary. in a hermitage near Jammu is proved by the colophon^ on f. 132 v. 
at the end of the eleventh chapter of the Ni/rvJda, which runs as follows : 

> Ua. Wilson 176. 

■ S«e OntalOfUt af Saiukrii UanuecriptB ti 
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WT^^ ^^- ^n^ UKIH: I This showa that the £uU name of the 
commentator was Dnrgasimha. The fact that he lived in a hermitage and 
was addressed as bhagavat indicates that he was an ascetic and belonged to 
some particular order of Sannyosa. Further, he ia a descendant of the 
family of the Vasis^has. He does not explain the stanza BV. III. 53. 23, 
quoted ^ by Yaska to illastrate the meaning of the word lodkam, becaose 
the stanza implies hostility to Vasi^t^a. He says : tlRHfillH 1FW 11^ ^ 
flfilB^ftlfl V% I ^ ^ ^iftBllt qiHlS: I Wnmi T ftlWWir l ' The stanza, 
in which this word (lodha/m) occura is hostile to Vasistha. And I am a 
descendant of Yasistha, belonging to the Kapisthala branch, hence I do 
not explain the stanza.' * 

Sayana has the following note on it: ^^ ^|^ ^rarfirwf^V ^^1*1 11 

' There was formerly a royal sage named Sudfts, a disciple of Yi^va- 
mitra. Somehow, he became an object of Yasis^ha's hatred. Then, Yiiv&- 
mitra, in order to protect his disciple, reviled Vasistha with these stanzas. 
These are the imprecatory stanzas. The Yasiathas do not pay any attention 
(lit. listen) to them.' ' This corroborates Yaska's statement that there are 
stanzas which contain asseveration and imprecation only.* 

Bulk's commentary ia important for it repeats every word of Y&ska, 
thns the text of the Ifvrukta ' in toto ' conld be reproduced from Durga's 
work alone. As none of the manuscripts collated by me is older than the 
fifteenth centory, Dnrga supplies therefore evidence of a very valuable 
character for the textual criticism of the Niru.kla. The number of variants 
attributed by Dui^ to his predecessors and his frequent remarks that the 
text is corrupt and that the right reading ia to be discovered, — all such 
cases I have pointed out in my notes, — indicate that there has been no 
unbroken tradition with regard to the handing down of the text of the 
Nvmkta. 

Further there seems to have been some sort of revival of the study of 
the NirvMa in the neighbourhood of Jammu in Dui^'s time, for it seems 
difficult to imagine that in an isolated place like Jamma, Dnrga sat down 
to write his commentary simply for the love of writing a commentary. 
It is more reaaonable to suppose that Dnrga accomplished this task in order 

' The HinJaa, iv. 14. edition of tha Sinikia, vol. ii, p. 416. Cf. 

< Durga'B CommeDtarr on the N. iv. 14. Huir, Stnuftn't TextM. 

> Sftfana on BV. III. 68. Ct Bib. Ind. • H. vii. 8. 
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to meet the demand for a good text, elucidation of obscure passages, and 
amplification of Tfiaka's arguments, a demand which a revival of the study 
of the Mrukta had called forth. The examination of the manuscript of 
Durga's commentary, mentioned above, leads one to the conclusion that 
Dui^ did not live to complete Ms work and that he himself wrote his 
commentary up to the end of the 11th chapter only. This is indicated by 
a comparison of colophons in the manuscript which, at the end of the 
7th-12th chapters, numbered as 12-17 by Doiga consecutively from the 
five chapters of the NigkaiUu, are as follows : 

(1) At the end of Uie 7th chap, on f . 60 r. I ^1^1(^1*1: I 

(2) „ „ 8th chap, on f. 70 v. | ^f?[ fSr^Sg^'^ ^^ • • • ^*TV I 
(8) „ „ 9th chap, on f. 86 v. I «<i^4mi f*!^ • ■ ■ HHJV' I 

(4) „ „ 10th chap, on 1 112r. | W^ ■ ■ • ^VVt^im: VHTHi I 

(5) „ 11th chap, on f. 183 v. | VQ^^Kli Pwig^fl fli^*II- 

A comparison of these five colophons shows that the first four do not 
contain any reference to Durga by name nor to his honorific titles, which 
fact implies that they were written by Dui^ himself, while that at the 
end of the 11th chapter was added by some disciple, who speaks of Durga 
as an ar.S/rya and addresses him as bhagavat. Durga could not have 
appropriated these titles himself unless he was very vain. Anotlier point 
in favour of the fifth colophon being written by a person other than Darga 
is tliat while the first four colophons say that such and such a chapter has 
come to an end, the fifth remarks that such a pdda of that chapter has come 
to an end. The colophon at the end of the 1 1th chapter is the final inscription 
and as such should have been placed at the end of the 12th chapter, where 
no such description is found; the colophon there, on £ 150 r., being |4IH^119 
^^; *n^ II This leads one to the conclusion that Durga himself wrote 
his commentary up to the end of the 11th chapter, whose colophon wae 
added by a disciple who also wrote the commentary on the 12th chapter, 
and faithfully refrained himself from adding the name of Durga in the 
colophon at the end of the 12th chapter. MS. Mill 142, dated A.D. 1889, 
and described in the Catalogues of SanskrU MaTvaocri^s in the Bodleiwn 
Libra/ry by Keith,' also preserves the final inscription at the end of the 
lltii chapter, while on f. 123 v., at the end of the 12th chapter it simply 
says I 41H^W ^U^: ^IT^ I It is also to be noticed that in this manuscript 
' Vol. ii, p. 108. 
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as well, the word adhydya only is nsed in the earlier colopttons while pdda 
makes its appearance in those at the end of the 11th and the 12th chapters. 
Another point of minor importance may also be adduced in this con- 
nexion, i.e. the nuurascripta have the following Uoka at the end of the 
12th chapter. 

As Darga is shown to be a hermit, to ascribe these verses to him will be 
highly inappropriate. 

Darga and the ParHista. 
Both the published editions of Durga's commentary regard the com- 
mentary on the portions of the 13th chapter as an integral part of Darga'a 
work. But the MS. Wilson 475,» dated 1387 A.D., and MS. Mill 142', 
dated 1839 a.d., do not contain the commentary on the 13th chapter. In 
both these manuscripts the commentary is completed at the end of the 
12th chapter and the MS. Mill 142, expressly say thftt the work is finished. 

Moreover, the 13th chapter was not added to the Ni/rvMa by Dui^'s time, 
as is proved by his remark in the introductory part of his commentary : 

^ ^ 1WT m<i]i<>>(i<il wT^ft^rr: i 

' And this (the Ni/ntkta) is its (the Nighantu'a) amplified commentary 
consisting of twelve chapters whose first sentence is " a list has been huided 
down by tradition ".' Hence the commentary on the 13th chapter was 
written at a later period and attributed to Ihirga by some disciple or 
follower of his. 

TtBka's oontrilnttifnu to Stymology, Fbilologr, and Bemantioa. 

1. Date of YSeka. 
History is the one weak point of Sanskrit literature, being practically 
Qon-ezist^it. Not a single systematic chronological record has Barvived, 
and BO complete is the lack of any data to guide as in this matter that 
the dates of even the most famous Indian authors like Fftnini and 
K&lid&sa are still subject to controversy. Yaska's date cannot therefore 
be determined with absolute certainty. One can arrive at a relative date 
* Tbi* evtdeuoe is, however, inadequate. view I am uon iTatemaUoally ezuntuing and 
To nuke the ease plaiuiUe, it most b« oorro- oompuing the oommentary ou the tnelfth 
berated by the internal evidence, i.e. the with that of the preceding ohapten. Later 
dUIbrenae of style, treatment, &c. With thli on I shall add the result of my ezaminatioii. 
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only by bringing together the isolated pieces of iaformation supplied by 
archaeological finds, literary references, and accidental mention of known 
historian or political events. This evidence, however, is not condasive, 
and is differently interpreted by varioos oriental scholars. There is a 
great difference of opinion among them abont the precise date of Yaska, 
bnt at the same time there is also the unanimity vrhich sets down his 
lower limit as not later than 500 B. c. As this limit has not been 
questioned so far (while his upper limit is carried as far as 700 B.C,), it may 
therefore be safely assumed that Yaska lived at least abont a century 
earlier than Plato. Both Yaska and Plato sum up as it were the results of 
their predecessors in philological and etymological investigations in the 
N'mikta and the Gratylue respectively. Both stimd pre-eminent with 
regard to their age, and have dominated the thought of succeeding genera- 
tions in their respective countries. Yaska's work is important for tiie 
history of philology and etymology. And as the representative record of 
the researches of ancient Indians, it is of considerable inter^t for a com- 
parative study of the Indian and Greek achievements in these two branches 
of knowledge in the earliest period of their history. 

2. Phonetic equipment of TSska. 

Before we proceed to examine, in detail, the principles laid down by 
Yaska for etymology, or his speculations in philology, it will be wortii 
while to jnqnire whether Yaska was a properly qualified person to under- 
take the task, i.e. whether he possessed any knowledge of sound-laws, 
or, in other words, whether be received any phonetic training, and of 
what sort 1 As has already been pointed out, historical and biographical 
records about ancient India do not exist, or at least, if they existed, 
have not survived. Nothing definite is, therefore, known about the life 
of Y&ska,nor about the period in which he lived, nor about the educational 
system which then prevailed. In the absence of such records it is there- 
fore extremely difScnlt to ascertain tiie worth of his qualifications, or the 
extent of, and his familiarity with, sound-laws. Yet some indirect in- 
formation can be pieced together by collecting a few isolated data capable 
of throwing some light on the subject. In the first place, Yftska is 
acquainted with a vast amount of Sanskrit literature. The numerous 
exemplary quotations occurring in the Ifirukta conclusively show that 
he knew the Rg-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, the Yajor-veda, 
and their padM-p&thae, the Taittiriya SaMiitd, the MaUrayai)^ Sa/^hita, 
the Kdtkaka SamhUd, the Aitareya Brakmana, the Gopatha Brdknunui, 
the KaitaltaH Brdhmana, the &ato^path<i BrahTnana, the Pratiialtiiyas, 
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and some of the Upaniaads. The foil list of all the works known to him 
is given in the Appendix. This shows that Y&ska was a man of compre- 
hensive knowledge and vast reading. Secondly, he refers to and quotes 
the opinions of the various schools of thought which existed in his time, 
i. e. the school of etymologists, the school of grammarians, the school of 
ritualista, the school of legendiste, the school of NaidancM (i. e. specialists, 
in primary canses). Further, he discusses and criticizes the views of many 
authorities — his predecessors and contemporaries. The full list of these 
is also given in the Appendix. The mention of eminent scholars and 
schools of thought presupposes specialization in their respective depart- 
ments of knowledge which implies some uniform system of training and 
a sufficiently high order of education extending over a long period. 
Otherwise it is difficult to conceive how these various schools could have 
come into existence at all. Thus it can he assumed without much doubt 
that Yaska had received some kind of training in one, or more than one, 
of these schools. He discusses the doctrines of the schools other than 
his own, and thus seems to have acquired a general familiarity with them 
to be able to do so. Thirdly, he distinctly mentions the prdtiidlckyas, 
i.e. phonetic treatises which record the researches made by ancient 
Indians in the physiological and the acoustic aspects of Phonetics. These 
treatises themselves presuppose the existence of the jKi^t-;m£to, i.e. 
'the word texts', which give every word of the aamhita in its isolated 
state, i.e. free from the euphonic combinations, and analyse compounds 
into their component elements. Gradually by the time of Ysska, a strong 
phonetic feeling had come into existence, as is evident from the scientific 
arrangement and classification of the Sanskrit alphabet. This shows 
that Yaska was furnished with some phonetic equipment, such as 
the state of the scholarship of the time permitted him to acquire. This 
view is supported by the fact that Yftska is familiar with and recognizes 
the following phonetic phenomena : (1) Syncope as in m^: (they went) 
from the root Wt (to go) ; (3) Metathesis as in ^h^ ' a drop ' from W^ 
(to drop), "^fl^; (rope) from ^^^ (to emit), and HJI 'knife' from an| (to cut), 
and 80 on ; (8) Anaptyxis, as in Vimill^ from the root 1R(. (to throw), fl[lTI 
(door) from the root ^ (to cover), sn^WT: from the root ^^81, (to fry), &c. ; 
(4) haplologyas ing^ = (ri+rca, i.e.' three stanzas'.' He is also acquainted 
with assimilation, and has noticed an example of prftkrtization in the 
Rg-veda while explaining ^RV by Vim (N. v. 24). For Uie detailed 
account of his observations on phonetic phenomena see Chapter II, sections 

< All these words are found in the Nirvkta, li. 1-2. I have cited examples roraiahed bj 
Tfiska himself. 
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1-2. From what ban gone before, it may be concluded that Ygaka was 
a man of extensive reading, that he had pursued a systematic course of 
atady, and that be was famished with some phonetic equipment. This con- 
clusion is further supported by the fact that his explanations are pervaded 
with a rationalistic spirit and devoid of the mystifying or supematural 
element, a characteristic of the ritualifit and the parivrdjaka school, cf. 
e. g. Y&ska's explanatioD of Vrtra. He is altogether free from fanaticism, 
bigotry, and intolerance when he meets Kautsa's adverse criticism of what 
he believes to be the revealed hymns, but gives rational answers to the 
various points of objection. He is actuated by a scientific spirit even 
when he is dealing with gods. Thus, for instance, he classifies gods into 
various groups, i.e. the terrestrial, the atmospheric, and the celestial 
according to the sphere of their activity, and assigns definite functions 
to each. Y&ska's classification of gods has nothing corresponding to it 
in the mythologies of other nations. Further, his treatment o£ synonyms 
and homonyms is also scientific. At first he attributes a particular meaning 
to a particular word, and then supports his assertion by qnoting a passage, 
generally from the Vedic literature, in which that word is used in that 
particular sense. Whether or not one agrees with him in attributing 
particular meanings to particular words, it cannot be denied that his 
method is scientific and, notwithstanding his remote antiquity, surprisingly 
modem. This scientific spirit, so evident in the SirvMa, could be developed 
by a scientific training only. In the absence of any definite information, 
the preceding statement will, I think, give some indication as to Yaska's 
qualifications to undertake the task which he set before himself. 



8. Importance of Etymology. 

Taking both the East and the West together, Yaska is the first writer 
on etymology. He is also the first to treat it as a science by itself. 
According to the orthodox Indian tradition, the Nirakta has, for a long 
time, been recognized as a treatise which deals specially with etymology. 
Bat the claim of Y&ska is not based on this recognition. He has enunciated 
his doctrines in the Nvntkta. His remarks on the importance of etymology 
may sound very commonplace to us, but probably appeared to have the 
same' profoundness of wisdom when they were first uttered about 2,600 
years ago, as President Wilson's fourteen points for the modem political 
world. His arguments for etymology are snmmarized as follows : 

(1 ) Etjnnology is essential for the proper understanding of the Vedic 
texts. 
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(2) Etymology is the complement of grammar.* 

(3) Etymology is neceHsary for the analyBis of the sathhita into the 
pada-jidtha, and of words into their component elements. 

(4) Etymology has practical utility, for it enables one to discover the 
primary deity of a stanza which befus the characteristic marks of more 
than one deity, and thns helps to perform the sacrifice with perfection. 

(5) Etymology is a science, and should be studied for its owd sake, 
for knowledge is commended, and ignorance is condemned. (Chapter I, 
sec. 15-17.) 

4. Prmeiples of Etymology. 
Y&ska's fundamental notion about language is, that all words can be 
reduced to their primordial elements which he calls roots. With this idea 
he lays great emphasis on the point that as every word can be traced 
to an original root, one should never give up a word as underivable. His 
first general principle is, ' One should give the etymological explanation 
of words whose accent and grammatical form are regular, and are ac- 
companied with a radical modification in the usual manner ', i. e. in 
accordance with the laws of phonology. One would hardly question the 
derivation of tm^ from i|^ ' to cook ', or of QISV from q^ ' to read ', or of 
^W from 5^ 'to know'.orof ^ from fi?^ ' to break ', and eo on. It should 
be observed that Yaska recognized the importfmce of accent, and accords it 
a due place in his principle. It is obvious that the above-mentioned rule 
is limited in its scope, for only a comparatively small number of words can 
fiilfil the conditions therein laid down. Yaska therefore strikes a note 
of warning and says that a disproportionate importance should not be 
attached to grammatical form, for the rules of grammar are not universal 
like laws of nature, and have many exceptions, adding that one has also to 
take into consideration phonetic phenomena such as syncope, metathesis, 
haplology, anaptyxis, assimilation, &c. His second principle is that in 
cas^ the accent and grammatical form are not regular, and are not ac- 
companied with a radical modification, one should always take his stand 
on the meaning of the word and endeavour to derive it from some similarity 
of form, or if there is no such eimilarity of form, even from the similarity 
of a single letter or syllable. .Thus, according to Yaska, one should not 
be afraid to derive, doie, d'&, doive, dusde, &c. from devoir, ' to owe ', or ifH 
(sacrifice) from the root yaj (to sacrifice), on account of the apparent 
dissimilarity of their form. Comparative philology furnishes the best 
examples to illustrate YOska's remark that often there is hardly any 
resemblance between a word and its original source, i.e. its primitive 

' Tad idatti vidyS-iilidnain VKHliarcayuya kdrtsKf/am. If. i. 16. 
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and derivative forms. Cf. IK *p«nque ; Skt. paiUa ; Zend. paSca ; Ok. 
irevTe; L&t. qwi/nqrie; lith. penki ; Ooth.fimf; Qerm. jiinf; 0%. jif; Eng. 
Jive. Again, French larme and English tear have only r in common, both 
being otherwise qnite different from theii; original source *dakru,, which 
assumed an Anglo-Saxon form tear, and a primitive Lat. dacnu. The Eng. 
ewe and Lat. ovie hare nothing in common, and each has exclusively preserved 
some parta of their original *ov)is. Eng. four, Oerm. vier, hare only r in 
common with Gk. Tfrrapti. Eng. quick (orig. ' alive ') has only i in common 
with Qk. fiios (life). Eng. »it, and Gk. hed {tSpa, 'seat') have nothing 
in common, and each has preserved one exclusive part of the original *aed. 
Again, cf. IE. ^gkana; Skt kamea; Gk. x^"' ^*" <*«*«*■ i^°^ hanser); 
Germ. Gans ; OE. gds ; Eng. goose. 

But the application of this rule by an incompetent person gives rise 
to grotesque results ; many such cases are supplied by the NiruMa, e.g. 
Sakatayana's derivation of Sat-ya, the ya of which he formed from the 
causal of i, and Sat from as, 'to be '. Yaska foresaw the danger of the 
luifiuse of his principle. So after laying down his rule, he adds a note of 
warning. He urges that single words isolated from their context should 
not be thus derived, for without a knowledge of the context, it is often 
difficult to know the precise meaning of a word. He recommends that 
derivations should not be explained for a person not acquainted, or not 
well acquainted, with grammar, and not for one who has not studied 
etymology as a pupil. He says, 'One should indeed explain derivations 
for one's own pupil who has been in residence studying etymology or for 
one who is capable of understanding; for the intelligent and for the 
diligent.' N. ii. 3. 

The third principle of etymology laid down by Yftska is that one should 
derive words in accordance with their meanings. ' If their meanings are 
the same, their etymologies should be the same, if the meanings are 
different, the etymologies should. also be different.' (N. ii. 7.) 

This principle is on the whole sound, for in every language there occurs 
the phenomenon that words of different origin often assume the same form. 
For instance : 

Skt. Akta derived from the root a^ means 'driven'. 

„ „ „ „ „ anj „ ' besmeared '. 

Aja „ „ „ „ aj „ ' driver '. 

„ = a^a „ „ „ „ jan „ ' not bom '. 
A7vi§ta = an-ifta from ■/i? means ' onwished '. 

„ =an-ifta „ -JyoQ „ ' not sacrificed '. 

Anvdd^^ = an-vd&ra means ' a ni^^ardly man '. 
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Skt. Anvddra = ari/Ur-ddra means ' followed by a wife '. 
* without air '. 
' a grove ', 
' not dresBed '. 
' resting -place '. 



Apavana = 



= c^oa-vana 
„ = a-vaeHtui 
AvoBdna = avasdria 



English Abode. From abide, meaning ' delay ' or ' dwelling-place '. 

Abode. OE. ahedd-an, connected with the primitive verb beddan, 

meaning ' prognostication ' ; of. fore-bode. 
Ahoufid. OFr. abtinder, abonder, hahonder ; Lat. abwnddre, meaning 
' to be plentiful '. 
„ = a-bou7id, meaning ' to get limits to '. 
Admiral. OFr. amiral, derived from the Arabic amvr-al, latinized in 
various ways and assimilated according to popular forms, 
meaning ' a naval officer '. 
„ A by-form of admiruble. OFr. amiraMe, Lat, admlrabil-em, 
meaning ' exciting admiration '. 
Adust. Lat. adii8t-^l8, Fr. aduste, meaning ' scorched '. 

„ = a-du^, meaning ' in a dusty condition '. 

Aught. OE. dht ; OHG. ^ ; Qoth. aikt-s, meaning ' poesession '. 

OE. d, 6 + whit; OHQ. eowiht, iowihi, &c; ME. okt, oght, 
meaning ' anything whatever '. 
Bay. OFr. baie ; Lat. bdca, meaning ' a small fruit, a berry '. 

Fr. baie ; Lat. baia, meaning ' an indentation of sea into land, 

or of land into the sea '. 
OFr. bade ; Lat. type badata, meaning ' the division of a bam '. 
OFr. bay ; It. bada ; Lat. hadare, ' to open the mouth ', meaning 

' barking or baying '. 
Cf. ON. bdgr, btegja, ' to push back ', meaning ' an embankment 

or dam '. 
Short form of bay-anUer, meaning ' the second branch of a 

stag's horn '. 
Fr. hai ; Lat. badvue, meaning ' a reddish-brown colour '. 
Beak. Fr,iec;It.&ecco; Sp. frico; Late Lat. ficccua, meaning 'a bird's bill'. 
' A justice of the peace '. 
A variant of beek, ' to warm ', 
Bear. OE. bera; OHG. bero; Mod. G. bar; cf. ON. hjom; Lat. 
ferua, meaning ' an animal '. 
OE. bfre ; cf . Goth, barieeina, meaning ' barley '. 
OE. and OHQ. ber-an; ON. ber-a; Qoth.bair-an; Lat/er; 
Gk, ^p ; Skt. hhar, meaning ' to carry '. 
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Elnglish Dole derived from French dewU means ' grief '. 

„ related to Teut. deal ; Qer. TeU meana ' portion '. 
Fame. Fr.fcvme; Lat/ama (report); Gk. 0jj/ijj, meaning 'public report', 
„ Ft.faim.; Lai. fames; c£. OFr. afcemer, meaning 'want of food, 

hunger'. 
„ Obsolete form oifoam. 
Fast. OKfceetan; OKG. fasten, ; ON.fobta; Qoth. fastan, meaning 
' to abstain from food '. 
„ 1AE.feat; ON.fest-r, meaning 'a rope". 
„ Fr.fante; Lat./aa(ti8, meaning 'arrogance'. 
Fold. OK folde; OUi.folda; ON. fold, related to */e^, 'field', 
meaning * ground '. 
OKfeaMon; OHQ. faldan; OiH.fal&i; Ooth. fal/an; OTeut. 
*falpa7i, ; cf. Lith. pleta ; Qk, Si-vaXTos, meaning 'to arrange 
one thing over another '. 
„ OKfaleed ; Mod. 1X3. fait, meaning ' an enclosure for domestic 
animals '. 
ilKfcdd; ORQ.falt; ON. /oicf-r, meaning 'a bend or ply '. 
Hound. OE. kund; OHG. hunt (d-); Goth, kv/nds; ON. ku^idr; 
Gk. xtJof , Kvv ; Skt. ivan, meaning ' dog '. 
„ ME. kwa; ON. hdnn, meaning 'a projection'. 

iieal. OE. ^ol; OHO. eelak ; ON. sel-T, meaning ' an animal '. 

„ OFr. seel ; It. tsuggello ; Lat. sigiilum, meaning ' a device '. 
Sound. Derived from Fr. son ; Lat. sonue, means ' noise '. 
„ OE. suTid, means ' strong '. 

„ Fr. sonder ; Lat. atibv/ndare, means ' testing depths '. 

French Air. Gk. d^p ; Lat, der-em ; Sp. aire, meaning ' the gaseous 
sabstance which envelopes the earth '. 
„ OFr. aire, meaning ' disposition '. 
„ It. aria, meaning ' melody ', 
Champs. Lat. campus ; It. eampo ; Sp. campo, meaning ' field ', 

„ OFr. cant, meaning ' side '. 
C%irc Feminine of cher, ' deai- '. 

„ Ok. xapd, ' face '. 
Covi^-n,-e. Lat. amsdn-'mua ; It. ougino, -a; Sp. mbriiu), -a; Ptg. 
8(A>rinho, -a, meaning 'a relative '. 
„ Lat. cidiciiius, meaning ' an insect '. 

Devant. Preposition meaning ' before '. 

„ Pr. participle of devoir, ' to owe '. 

Feu. I*t. focus ; It. fuoco ; Sp. fuego ; Ptg. fogo ; OFr. fim, mean- 
ing ' fire '. 
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French Feu,. Derived by Estienne and Scheler from Lai-fwit >feui >feu. ; by 
Milage from Lat. felix>fdici8>fdce>feu ; by Littr^ from 
OFr. fuku >feU, connecting with Lat. fatuUia, meaning 
' dead'. 
Mer. Lat Jidare for (fidere) ; It. fidare ; Sp. and Ptg. fiar, meaning 
' to pat confidence '. 
„ Lat. /cn« ; It. and Sp.Jiero ; Ftg. fero, meaning 'proud '. 
I^/rme. Lat. jirmws ; MEl ferme, meaning ' firm ' ; of. Skt. Vdkr. 

„ Med. Lat. firrtia, meaning, a farm '. 

Franc, l&i. framcu8\ It. franco; Sp. and Ptg. /ran«o, meaning 'free'. 
„ Meaning ' a French coin '. 

Geate. Lat. gestvs, meaning, ' gesture '. 

„ Lat. geda; It. geata, meaning 'heroic deed, poetry'; cf. chanaov, 

de geste. 
Loner derived from Lat. locare means ' to let '. 
„ „ „ „ laudare means ' to praise '. 

German acht. OHQ. atUo ; MHG. ahU ; Goth. oMa/u. ; OE. eafiia, derived 
from an IE. root ; cf. Skt aatau ; Gk. 6kt^ ; Lat. octo ; lith. 
a^t&ni, meaning ' eight '. 
OHG. dfUa ; MHG. dkte ; OE. 6ht, meaning ' proscription '. 
Ball. FVom lellen, meaning 'barking'. 

MHO. baZ, baUes ; cognate with OHG. ballo ; MHG. baUe ; ME. 
b^,baUe; 0'ieM.i.*haU&n,*haU&n; cf. I^t. /oK-ie, 'something 
inflated ' ; Fr. halle, meaning ' a ball to play with '. 
Ft. bid ; It baUo ; Fr. baler or bcdler; Lat. baUare ; Gk. ^aXXi^^, 
meaning ' a dance '. 
Bauer. OHG. Mr ; MHG. Mr ; LG. bmir ; ON. bur ; OE. iwir, ' dwel- 
ling'; cf. neighbour; OE. Tiiah-gebdr and nachr-bar; E. 
boiuer ; OTent. *buro('ni), from Teut. -/bS ; IE. Vbhu ; cf. 
Skt bku {6Aumi, ' earth ') ; Gk. if^a; Lat /ui (futurus) ; 
meaning ' bird-cage '. 
OHG. bddri ; MHG. bAnxere ; cf. 3rbauer, Ackerbauer, from the 
■/hoAieti, 'to cultivate' ; Du. bomoem.; MHG., MDu. iilwcit; 
meaning ' a peasant '. 
Bulle. mJSi.Udle; MDu. &uii«; 'D^.hd.bd; O^. bole, bolt; ME. 
hole {bode) ; cf. ME. hde, bvUe and E. hull, bvUoch ; meaning 
' a buffalo '. 
„ MHG. buUe ; OE. bulU ; E. bull ; Fr. buUe, derived from Lat. 
bulla, meaning ' a papal mandate *. 
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German Geiadn. PL of geisd, OHQ. gieal ; MHG. gind ; OE. gisd, meaning 
' hostages '. 
„ A form of geiezeln, MHQ. geiadn, meaning ' to whip '. 
' Kehren. OHG. fceran ; MHG. keren, meaning ' to sweep '. 
„ OHG. kfrian ; MHG. kern, meaning ' to torn '. 
Ki^er. OHG. kienforha ; MHG. kienb<ywm, and the corresponding 
word to OHG. *kienforke; cf, Kien and Fohre, meaning 
' Scotch fir, pine tree '. 
„ MHG. kiver, hivd, kivdt ; OSaxon. k&fioa ; OE. eedfi, meaning 
'jaw*. 
Kid. OHG. Hoi, chiol ; HLG. kil, kU ; MHG. kid; OE.cM; OS. kiol, 
meaning ' keel '. 
„ MHQ. iM ; UQ. guide ; R quiU, meaning ' a piece of reed or 
feather of a bird '. 
Laden. OHG. Madan ; MHG. laden ; OS. hladan ; OE. hladan ; Goth. 
{af)haipan ; E. lade, meaning ' to load '. 
„ OHQ. lad^n ; MHG. laden ; Goth, lapoih ; OK la^4an, meaning 
' shop '. 
Mandd. MLG. MDn. maiule; OKmand, m^nd; K mauiid, meaning 
' to count by fifteen '. 
„ OHG. mandula ; MHG. maiidel ; OFr. almande, alao ammide, 
amandre ; cf. Sp. aimendra ; It. ^landorla, mandola, mean- 
ing ' almond '. 
Mark. OHG. marka ; MHG. marke ; OS. marka ; OE. mecerc, meaning 
' boundary ', 
„ MHG. mark ; MDu. marc ; ON. m^k ; OE. marc ; Med. Lat. 
marca, Tnarcus ; Fr. Tnarc ; It. marco, marca, meaning 
' a coin '. 
,, OHG. marg, marag ; MHG. marc, marg ; OS. marg \ OE. 
m^ivt, meark ; MDu. Tnarch, 7narg ; Mod. Do. merg ; OTeut. 
*masgo \ cf. AV. mazga ; Skt. majjan, meaning ' the soft 
fatty substance of bones '. 
Reia. ORQ-hriis; iiHQ.rie; O'N.hrCe; MDa. Do. rya; OF. ki-ii, 
meaning ' twigs or small branches '. 
MHQ. 7^; MLG. riia; ME. rys; OFr. ria; It. Heo; Lat. 
*onzum ; Gk. Spv{a ; cf . Skt vrihi, meaning ' rice '. 
Hindi kama derived from Skt. kr means ' work '. 
„ „ „ „ kam „ ' love '. 

Examples might b^ multiplied. It ie clear that such words can be satis- 
factorily derived only with reference to their meaning, for being derivable 
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from more than one original source, they are liable to be connected with 
the wrong root unless the derivation is baaed on the meaning. Yaska's 
rule is therefore sound. Bat in criticism of Yaska's role, it may be 
remarked that words, having the same origin, come to acquire diSerent 
meanings. For inBtance, I^t. (yuj>(cupido), ' to desire ', and Skt. Aup, ' to 
be angry ', have the same common origin. Again, cf. IE. }dut68 ; Skt. 
krat&t ; Qk. xAvr^r ; Lat. {vn)dviv£ ; OK. Idud ; Eng. loud, Y&ska did not 
know any other language besides Sanskrit, his horizon was therefore 
necessarily limited, yet his familiarity with the two phases of the Sanskrit 
language, i. e. the Vedic and the classical, which is historically the develop- 
ment of the former, and which in their relation to each other bear a close 
correspondence to that of the Ionic and the Attic tongues, placed him on 
a better working ground than those who were not fully conaoiouB of such 
historical development. There is no passage in the Gratyhie, for instance, 
showing that Plato realized that the Attic was historically the outgrowth 
of the Ionic language. On the contrary, the following passage indicates 
that he was not aware of any such development 



5, Plato on Etymology. 

Soc. ' Yes, my dear friend ; hut then yon know that the original names 
have been long ago buried and disguised by people sticking on and 
stripping off letters for the sake of euphony, and twisting and bedizening 
them in all sorts of ways. . . . And the additions are often such that at 
last no human being can possibly make out the original meaning of the 
word.'' Agun, Plato does not rec(^nize that etymolc^ has any scientific 
or even systematic basis. He does not seem to realize that derivation of 
words should be governed by some general rules. In addition to the 
above, I quote the following passage in support of my statement : 

Soc. . . , ' Now attend to me ; and first, remember that we often put 
in and pull out letters in words and give names as we please and change 
the accenta'^ Evidently he did not attach much importance to accent. 
The only principle, which con hardly be so called, is contained in the 
following passage: 

8oc 'And whether the syllables of the name are the same or 

not the Btuue, makes no difference, providing the meaning is retained ; nor 
does the addition or subtraction of a letter make any difference so long 

> Jow«tt, DiiU«gu** vf Plata (8rd «d.), vol i, p. 868. 
» IWi. p. 841. 
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as the essence of the thing remains in possession of the name futd 
appears in it.' * 

These three passages from the Gratylus indicate that Plato looked 
npon etymology as a compendiam of individual conjecture which would 
justify Voltaire's famous satire that, ' Etymology is a science in which 
vowels count for nothing and consonants for very little ', and Max Mullet's 
well-known epigram that, ' a sound etymolt^y has nothing to do with 
sound '. The fundamental difference between Yaska and Plato is that the 
former distinguished roots from affixes and suffixes, i. e. the radical from 
the formative element, and hence was able to formulate general principles 
for analysing words into their constituent parts ; the latter did not realize 
this distinction and consequently made conjecture the basis of etymology. 
It may be remarked, however, that Sanskrit is generally acknowledged to 
be more perspicuous than Greek ; it was easier therefore to see this dis- 
tinction in Sanskrit than it was in Greek, and besides YSska had the 
advanta^ of inheriting this knowledge from a long line of predecessors 
who had made this diseoveiy at a very early period. But Yaska's 
greatness, even if every one of his etymological explanations is proved 
to be wrong — as many are manifestly so, — lies in the fact that he is the 
first to claim a scientific foundation, and also the first to formulate general 
principles for etymology. 

6. Philological apecuUUiona of Taeka. 
In two aphoristic rules, Yfiska enunciates his view as to why articulate 
speech is given preference to other modes of expression, such as gestures, 
movements of hands and body, &c. He says, ' words are used to designate 
objects with regard to everyday afi'airs in the world, on account of their 
comprehensiveness and minuteness '.' Durga, the commentator of Yaska, 
explains the term ' comprehensiveness ', with regard to the psychological 
process involved in the apprehension of meaning through the instrumentality 
of the spoken word. He says that there are two phases of consciousness 
in the human mind, i.e. (1) the manifest, and (2) the unmanifest. When a 
person desires to express the manifest consciousness, his effort results in the 
exhalation of breath which modified in the various speech-organs produces 
the word. The word E^;ain pervades the unmanifest consciousness of the 
hearer, makes it manifest, and thus the meaning is apprehended.^ Using 
philological terminology, we may express the same thing by saying that 
there are permanent word-records in the sub-conscious strata of the humwi 

I Jowotl, Dialcgutt i^F^ato (8rd ed.), vol. i, * The SinUda, L 2. 

p. 886. > Durga on N. 1. 2. 
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mind. These word-records are brought from the sub- conscious to the 
conacious state by articulated speech. It may be objected that what- 
ever the psychological process may be, the most important use of the word 
is to express and convey the meaning to somebody else, and this purpose can 
equally be accomplished by other methods, such as gestures, movements of 
hands, face, and eyes. As if Yaska hod anticipated this objection, he adds 
the term 'minuteuess' in his aphorism. Durga has the following comment: 
The movements of hands and the winking of the eyes, &c., are also com- 
prehensive, they will express the meaning and in this manner we will be 
saved the trouble of studying grammar and the bulky Vedic literature. 
True, gestures, &c., are comprehensive, but they are not minute, i. e. they 
involve greater eflFort in production and are always indefinite. Even 
discarding Durga's elaborate explanation of 'comprehensiveness', T&ska's 
aphorism can mean only that words are used in the everyday affairs of 
the world because they are capable of giving expression to every kind of 
meaning with their numerous shades of difference, and are produced with 
comparatively less exertion. There seems to be no doubt that at the time 
of writing the above-mentioned aphorism, Yaska had in his mind the 
alternative method of expression by means of gestnres,'&c. And his argu- 
ment that words are preferred to gestures, on account of the economy of 
effort, has a strikingly modem note. 



7. Origin of Language. 

Yaska is a follower of the school of etymologists, whose fundamental 
doctrines is that all words are derived from original roots.* Gargya and 
the followers of the school of grammarians do not agree with him.' There 
is also a short diacossion about onomatopoeia.^ Aupamanyava maintains 
that there is no such thing as onomatopoeia, but Yaska holds that there are 
some words which are formed by the mere imitation of sounds of nature, 
mostly the names of birds, such as crow, partridge, &c., but which can be 
derived otherwise also. It is surprising that in this connexion he does not 
mention the word cuckoo. Besides the names of birds, he thinks that the 
following words are similarly formed. Kitava *, ' a gambler ' ; dv/nduhhi ', 
'a drum'; ciica krnoii', 'it makes a ciicd sounji'; h-ka'', the former 
part of krkavSht., ' a cock '. According to Yaska, onomatopoeia does not 
play any important part in the foundation of language. He discards 

1 Jfirukta, i. 12. ' Ibid. Jx. 12. 

> Locdt ' INd. ix. li. 

■ Op. dL iii. 18. ^ Ibid, lii. IS. 

• lUd. T. 23 
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therefore the so-called Bow-wow theory.' As Yiska reduces all words to 
primordial roots, he may therefore be regarded as an adherent of the 
root-theory. 

This again affords a point of difference from the Oratyliis, where Plato, 
in attempting to trace the origin of the sounds of the alphabet to the 
sonnds of nature, considers onomatopoeia to be the most important factor 
in the formation of langof^e. As an objection to his theory, it may be 
remarked that the objects with which men in primitive society are most 
familiar would be things like 'cave', 'pit', 'tree', &c., and the naming 
of these objects precludes all imitation of natural sounds. Words like 
' digger ', ' weaver ', &c., would represent a higher stage of civilization.* 

8. Parts of Speech. 

Yaska says that there are four parts of speech : noun and verb, 
preposition and particle.' At first sight, it seems inexplicable that an 
ancient author like Yaska should mention preposition as a part of speech 
and should ignore adverbs which historically can be shown to have been 
evolved at an earlier stage of the linguistic development than the former. 
The di£5culty, however, disappears when it is remembered that prepositions 
in Sanskrit are seldom used to esprees case relations, but mostly serve as 
adverbial prepositions. With Yflska's division of speech into four parts 
may be compared the remarks of Dionysius of Halicamassus, who 
attributes a similar classification to Aristotle. 

'Composition is .... a certain arrangement of the parts of speech. 
. . . These were reckoned aa Ihree only by Theodectes and Aristotle and 
the philosophers of those times, who regarded noons, verbs, and connectives 
as the primary parts of speech. Their successors, particularly the leaders 
of the Stoic school, raised the number to four, separating the article from 
the connectives.' * According to Aristotle, ' Diction viewed as a whole is 
made ap of the following parts : the letter (or the ultimate element), the 
syllable, the conjunction, the article, the noun, the verb, the case, and the 
speech.'' 

9. ArietoUe'a definition of Noun aiid Verb. 

Yaska defines the noun and the verb as follows: 'A verb has 
becoming as its fundamental notion, a noun has being as its funda- 
m^ital notion. But where both {i.e. becoming and being) are dominated 
by becoming as in a verbal noun), a becoming arising from a former 

' Hmx Hnller, Science nf Languagt, vol. j, * LUtrarY CampoBitim, ch. iii, Bobertt's tA., 

pp. 407-17. p. 71. 

■ See Blaa Max Xuller, be. eU. ■ Pavtict, 20. 1466 b, Brnater*! «d., p. B7. 

> irfruUo, L 1. 
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to a later state is denoted by a verb, aa 'he goea ', ' he cooks ', &c.; while 
the embodiment of the whole process beginning with the original and 
ending with the final conception, which has assumed the character of 
being, is denoted by a noun, as ' going ', ' cooking ', &c,' Further, becoming 
has six modifications : (1) genesis, (2) existence, (3) alteration, (4) growth, 
(5) decay, and (6) destruction.' With these may be compared Aristotle'a 
definitions of noun and verb. ' A noun or name ia a composite signi- 
ficant sound not involving the idea of time, witb parts which have no 
significance by themselves in it. ... A verb is a composite significant 
sound involving the idea of time, with parts which have no significance by 
themselves in it. Whereas the word ' man * or ' white * does not imply 
when, ' walks ' and ' has walked ' involve in addition to the idea of walking 
that of time present or time past.' ' 

In his definition of a verb, Aristotle lays great emphasis on the idea 
of time, but ignores the idea of action involved in it ; his definition is 
therefore incomplete and states the element of lesser importance only, for 
of the two ideas of action, and time, the former is of primary and the 
latter of secondary significance. Yaska has hit on the right word, i.e. 
becoming which expresses both, the notion of action and time as well. 
Aristotle's definition of a noun is a negative one. He explains what it 
does not involve, but not what it positively does involve. Yaska, on the 
other hand, gives a positive definition, setting forth being to be the 
fundamental notion of a noun. Farther, he also defines a verbal noun, 
which is ignored by Aristotle, 

Y&ska explains prepositions as words which bring into prominence the 
subordinate meaning of nouns and verbs. He then subjoins a list of 
twenty prepositions assigning to each its appropriate meaning. Proceeding 
further, he divides particles into three groups, (1) comparatives, (2) con- 
junctives, and (3) expletives. He defines these terms, giving a list of the 
particles of each group, explaining their meanings and illustrating their 
uses by suitable quotations from Vedic literature. They are treated in 
detail in the first chapter of the NvrvJcta (sec. S-9). 

Yaska observes the dialectical differences in the spoken language of 
his time. Thus he points out certain characteristics of the speech of the 
Aryans and the K&mbojas, the people of the East, and the people of the 
North.* He acknowledges the relation of the classical to the Tedic 
Sanskrit. Thus he remarks that their vocabulary is identical,' that their 
use of prepositions and paiiiicleB with occasional exceptions is similar.* 

I NiTvUa, i. 1. < NinJaa, ii. 3, 

* Op.ttLi.2. * Op.ca. i. 16. 

> Paitia, 20. 146a b. 10, Bywater'a ed., p. 58, • Op. at. i. S-9. 
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He seems to be conscious of the historical connexion of the two knguKges 
when he a&ja that the words of the one are derived from the roots of the 
other.^ He knows that it is not nouns only, but also verbs, which have 
STnonyms. ' So many verbs have the same meaning. So many are the 
synonym of a noon (lit. being).'' He explaina homonym as a word which 
has more than one meaning.^ He also notices certain idiomatic expressions, 
whose order is immutably fixed as ' Indra and Agni ', ' father and son ', but 
not ' Agni and Indra ', ' son and father '.* 

SemavUica. 
How names are given. 

The epoch of Tasks was an age of remarkable literary activity. There 
seems to be a general striving after the search of truth in all the depart- 
ments of human knowledge. On the philosophic side, it marks the 
beginning of the Upanisadic period which preached monotheism of an 
exalted t}^, and gave expression to some of the sublimest thoughts ever 
recorded in the history of mankind. On the religious side, it was the 
harbinger of the Buddha who was soon to cany out a campaign of 
vigorous protestantism against the then prevailing ritualistic practices. 
Even in the matter of style, it is the period of transition which ushered in 
the era of the aphorism {suira). As shown above, the age was busy with 
grammatical and philological speculations, nor was semantics ignored. In 
the first chapter of the Nirukta (see 12-14), Y&aka discusses the question, 
how names are given. The most important arguments are set forth in the 
form of questions and answers. A critic is introduced who raises the 
various points of objection, each of which is duly answered by the author. 
It is a dialogue consisting of two monologues which are put in the mouths 
of the critic and the author in succession. The arguments are as follows ; 
(1) Every being who performs a particular action should be called by the 
same name, e. g. every one who runs on the road should be called aiva 
(runner), and not the horse alone; everything that pricks, as a needle 
or spear for instance, shonld be called trna (pricker) and not a blade of 
grass alone. (3) Every being should be given as many names as the 
actions with which that particular being is associated, e. g, a pillar should be 
called not eihunS, (i.e. which stands upright) only, but also darS, aaya 
(i.e. which rests in a hole), and also eanjani (i.e. which is joined with the 
beams). (3) Only such words should be used in ^ving names as are 
regularly derived from roots according to the rules of grammar, so that 
' J^iruftta, IL 2. » Op. ett i. 20. ' Op, cif. iv, 1. <0p.rf(.i.l8. 
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the meaning of the object which they denote, shotdd be quite clear and free 
from doubt, e. g, purti§a (man) should be pv/ri-iaya (i,e. city-dweller); 
a6va (horse) = aata (i, e. runner) ; trna (grass) = tardana (pricker) and so 
on. (4) If the name of an object is to be determined by its actions, the 
being precedes the action (e.g. the horse comes into existence before it 
actually runs), the designation of a being, which ia earlier, from on action, 
which ia subsequent to it, is not tenable (perhaps for the reason that it 
will leave the being nameless during the interval). (5) People indulge in 
sophistry in explaining names, as for instance, when it ie said that earth 
(prthivl) is so called on account of its being broad (pratJi), they do not 
consider as to who made it broad and on what basis. 



E^oinder, 

(1) We find that of the beings who perform a particular action, all do 
not get the same name but only a few, e. g. every one who cuts wood is not 
called tak^aka, but the carpenter alone is so called ; it is the ascetic only 
who is called pari-vra^aka (i. e. a wanderer) and not every one who 
wanders ; it is only the sap of the sugar-cane that is called jivana (i. e. 
enlivening) and not everything that enlivens; it is only the planet Mara 
that is called bhwrn/i-ja (i. e. earth-bom), and not everything that is bom 
from the earth and so on. He seems to imply that there is a law of 
specialization by which a particular name comes to be exclusively associated 
with a particular object. 

(2) He means to say that in spite of their manifold activities, objects 
take their name from one particular action, which is the most important 
and the most special to tiiem, e.g. a carpenter performs many actions, yet 
he is called takeaka (i. e. a cutter of wood), because the shaping of things 
by cutting wood is his most important function and can be specially 
associated with him. Durga has the following comment on it : 

WTPt mafti ^^nift yijiifl . . . n^"!, irtifl^i^^^t i ^••iNWift f 
WH Tf'T I ^w ^ t{v^ *mi*rH\f*ir«nii <ft^^*^i ^g^flH iftw • • • i 
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' Thoa seest, my friend, and we also see, that one man who cnts wood 
is called 'carpenter', while anqther who doea the same is not so called. 
Ton may well ask the reason. Listen ; go and ask the world, qnarrel with 
the world if yon like, for it is not I who made this law. Bat this is what 
we find : of those who do the same work, scone are named in accordance 
with that activity, others not Ton may Bay that becanae one object is 
named in accordance with that activity, therefore others doing the same 
thing should be similarly named . . . Although all nouns are derived 
from verbs, the choice of names with reference to a particnlar action 
is made by nature (svahhavatah); or it may be that the choice is 
made by the law of special action. A niau who performs one particular 
action more specially, whatever other actions he may perfonn, will 
obtain his name from that particular action. This is a settled rule. For 
we do not call the man, who cuts wood now and then, by the name of 
carpenter, but him we call carpenter who cats wood at any time, or in any 
place and always. This is an instance of a name, the choice of which is 
made by special action and this name may be freely given ^to others who 
perform the same action specially. And if sometimes, or somewhere, 
some other action is still more special to them, they will obtain their 
names in accordance with that adion only. . . , 

We see that persons who perform many actions, obtajn their names 
from one particular action. A carpenter performs many other actions, 
bat he is not called after those activities. ... If it be said, that many 
persons who perform the same action, shonld have a common name, and 
one person who performs many actions, should have as many names, all 
that we can say is, that it is contrary to the practice of the world. Neither 
ia the ease. Whether many persona perform a particular action, or a single 
person many actions, the law about the names is that the choice is made 
by natural selection.' ^ 

With this may be compared the remarks of Br&l. 
' One conclusion is to be drawn from all that has gone before : it is on 
undoubted fact that Language designates things in on incomplete and 

■ C£ Max Holler's trsliBlfttioD of •ome pMt« of the aboYe^quoted paasage (iUd., p. 167). 
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inaccurate manner. Iiicomplete : since we have not exhausted all that can 
be said of the sun when we have declared it to be shining, or of the horse 
when we say tha.t it trots. Inaccurate : since we cannot say of the sun 
that it shines when it has set, or of the hor% that it trot« when it is at 
rest, or when wounded or dead. 

Substantives are signs attached to things: they contain exactly that 
amount of truth which can be contained by a name, an amount which is of 
necessity small in proportion to the reality of the object. ... It will be 
impossible for language to introduce into the word all the ideas which this 
entity or object awakens in the mind. Language is therefore compelled to 
choose.'' 

(3) Many words whose grammatical form is quite regular are used to 
denote names of objects, such as vratati (creeper), jagarHka (wakeful), 
dtirvi-horM (one who sacrifices with a ladle), &c. 

(4) We find that many objects get names which are based on subsequent 
actions, e. g. the wood-pecker. 

(5) If prtkivi (earth) is derived from -/praik (to be broad) there is no 
sophistry at all. It ia not necessary to consider as to who made it broad 
and on what basis, for it is brofid to the eye. 

Thus the question is discussed in the Nirukta. The same question is 
discussed at length in the Oratylus also, wherein Plato propounds three 
theories and makes the three characters in the dialogue their exponents. 
Hermogenes holds that names are conventional, arbitrarily given, and 
altered at will. Its antithesis is represented by Oratylus who maintains 
that they are natural. Socrates takes an intermediate position and 
admits that names are natural and at the same time have an element 
of convention as well.' 

i. Early anti-Tedio Soeptioism. 

In the fifteenth section of the first chapter of the Nirukta, a critic 
is introduced in the person of Kautsa, who not only questions the anthority 
of the Vedas, but actually maintains that the Vedic stanzas are meaningless, 
adducing several arguments in support of his assertion. From the twentieth 
section of the same chapter it is evident that Yaska believes the Vedic 
hymns to be revealed, having been banded down from generation to 
generation by oral tradition, and requiring to be studied with great care ; 
the purpose of his own work being to facilitate this study. As the 

' SemaMies, oh.xriii, Eng. trans, by Cust, * Ct.ZQyiett,DiaLoguetnfRaUi(^idoA.'),fiA.i, 

pp. 171, 172. pp. 827-8, 868, 866, 878. 
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Nirukta is one of the sis auxiliary treatises of the Veda, it is lather 
difScult to say with what object T&ska presented and tried to controvert 
the view of hia opponents, for it is inconceivable that the learned theologians 
would reproduce, in their orthodox books, a controversy which challenges 
the most fundamental behefs of their religion. The reproduction of the 
Eautsa controversy indicates on the one hand, that not only Yaska was 
endowed with a rationalistic spirit, and was free from bigoted fanaticism, 
but also that it was possible to carry on such discuBsions with tolerance at 
that period of remote antiquity ; and implies on the other, that Kautsa was 
an eminent scholar, or some great personality, or the exponent of some 
philosophic system, whose thought could not be ignored. Some, however, 
think that Yaska has invented Eautsa as a convenient method of giving 
expression to Vedic Scepticism. This view is conjectural, and is not sup- 
ported by any evidence. Y^ka uses the terms eke, and ekam, apara/m, &c. 
when he wants to refer to something in general, and he could have very 
well employed the same terms with regajrd to the above-mentioned con- 
troversy, had it not been associated with a particular individual, i.e. 
Eautsa. There is no ground to doubt the historical existence of the 
authorities whose opinions are quoted, or referred to, or to whom particular 
statements are attributed, by Yaska. And unless the contrary can be 
proved, it may be assumed that Eautsa was an historical entity. It 
may also be taken for granted that he was the leader of a movement, 
which may be described as something akin to materialistic rationalism, 
and which was the result of a remarkable literary activity, a characteristic 
of the epoch of Yfiska, as pointed out elsewhere. But Eautsa was by no 
means the originator of such a movement, the beginning of which can be 
traced to an earlier period. Its origin is probably to be sought in 
sectarianism. For a considerable time, the Atharva-veda was not recognized 
as divine revelation. For the followers of the Atharva-veda, it was there- 
fore necessary to demonstrate the superiority of their own Veda to the 
RV., the SV., and the VS. Perhaps the moat effective means, employed for 
the achievement of this object, was to invent legends and allegorical 
stories, in which all the four Vedas are introduced, and in which a certain 
task is proposed for them. The RV., the SV., and the VS. are invariably 
shown to be incompetent in its performance, and it is given up as too 
difficult by the three Vedas in succession, being finally accomplished by 
the AV., whose superiority over the other three Vedas is thus implicitly 
expressed. I quote the following two stories from the Oopatha Br&hmana 
in support of my statement ; 
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'Speech said to them, "tame the horse". "Be it ao", replied they. 
Having approached him, the RV. said, " I shall tame the horse ". When 
he set about (accomplishing it), a great terror seized him. He turned her 
in the eastern direction. He declared, " this horse is wild indeed ". The 
VS. approached him and aaid, "I shall tame the horse". When he set 
about (accomplishing it), a great terror seized him. He turned her in the 
western direction. He declared, "this horse is wild indeed". The SV. 
approached him and said, " I shall tame the horse ". " How indeed wilt 
thoa tame the horse 1 " " Raiha-niaram is the name of my song of praise 
which is neither terrific, nor harsh. With that the horse is praised ". But 
when he set about (accomplishing it), the same great terror seized him. 
He turned her in the northern direction. He declared, " the horse is indeed 
still wild".'! 

After these futile attempts, they are advised to seek Atharva-na the 
tamer. They approach him and request him to tame the horse. He 
prepares the water of tranquillity, which he sprinkles over the horse. 
From every limb of the horse flames fall down on the ground, and the 
horse, perfectly tame, salutes the sage. 

The object of the following story is to show the incompetency of 
the three Vedas to afford protection : 

'^ ^^ TSCnpt I TiH*aifl^'fl fl^Mr'fl . . - . ?r^ i%t ^^jit *^h\^ ^w 

' The gods said to Indra, " Do now protect this sacrifice of ours. Verily 
protect us with that form of thine, with which thou aSbrdest us the 
greatest shelter, with which thou canst best protect us '. He assumed the 
I OB. i. 2. 18 ; Bib. Iiid. ed., p. S6. 
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form of the RY., and having approached, stood before them. The gods 
said to him, " assmne some other form j with this form thoa canst not 
afford us the greatest shelter, with this form thou canst not beat pro- 
tect as". He assumed the form of the VS., and having approached 
stood behind them. The gods said to him, " assume some other form ; 
with this form thou canst not afford us the greatest shelter, with this 
form thou canst not best protect us". He assumed the form of the SY., 
and, having approached stood to their north. The gods said to him, 
" assume some other form ; with this form thou canst not afford us the 
greatest shelter, with this form thou canst not best protect us ".' * 

Indra then assumes the form of the Brakma-veda, i. e, the Atkarva-veda, 
which is approved by the gods as competent to give them the greatest 
protection. 

It need hardly be said that the efforts of the followers of the Aiharva- 
veda were crowned with success, for, in course of time, the AT. wafi 
tecogtazed as one of the revealed scriptures. But their method of dis- 
crediting the other Yedas gave rise to a movement of inquiry and 
scepticism — a movement, the traces of which can still be discovered in 
isolated passages of the Aranyakas and the Ujxini§ada. Besides the fact 
that the anti-Yedic ideas have been preserved in the Aranyakas and the 
UpaTvi^ads, which, according to the orthodox tradition, are a part of the 
scriptures, indicates that the movement must have been important and 
wide-spread, so much so that even some of the Yedic Scholars came under 
its influence, and freely gave expression to their heterodox views, some 
of which have survived. I quote the following passages in support of the 
foregoing conclusion : 

' Yerily it was so, then the Kavaeeyas, the learned seers, said, " to what 
purpose shall we study the Yedas, to what pm-poee shall we sacrifice 1 
We sacrifice breath in speech, and speech in breath ; whosoever is bom is 
indeed the authoritative person." ' ^ 

' People say, " Hymn, Hymn ". This earth indeed, is the hymn, for all, 
whatever exists springs from it' ' 

The study of the Yedas is regarded as amdyd (non-knowledge) in MU. 

> GB.i.2. 10; Bib. Ind. «d., p. 86. * A.A.iiU2.6; Keith's ad., p. IM. 

' A.A.ii. 1.2; Kdtb'sed., p. 101. 
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I. 1.4^5; as lower knowledge in MU. III. 2. 8 ; KU. I. 2. 23. The fuU 
force of this condemnation will be realized, if it is borne in mind that the 
UpaTid^ade are also regarded ae revealed bookfl (irvii). The caae would 
be analogous if, for instance, St. Paul had declared in one of his epistles 
that the study of the Eible is non-knowledge, or lower knowledge. The 
following are the other anti-Vedic passages : Brk. U., I. 5. 23 ; Kau. U., 

II. b; Ch. t7".,V. 11-24; TU.,11.?,; Vivehae&damani 2; the Jain Uttard- 
dAjWi/tma mMroe, IV. 12; XIV. 12; Gttd, II, 42,45; IX. 21 : XL 48, 63. 
In order to reconcile them with the pro-Vedic doctrines, the commentators 
have offered ingenious explanations of these paasa^^. 

It is possible that the Buddha came under the influence of this anti- 
Vedic movement at an early period, which may be responsible for his 
vehement denunciation not only of Vedic rites and practices, injunctions, 
and invocations, &c., but of Vedic lore. He held them up to ridicule, and 
discarded them as an obstacle to final emancipation. His views about 
Vedic knowledge have been preserved in the form of a dialogue in the 
Tevijja avita in the Digha Nikdya. Two Br&hman&s, V&settha and 
Bharadvaja quarrel as to which is the true path. Unable to settle their 
dispute, they go to the Buddha for a decision. The Buddha holds a 
conversation with them, and after perplexing and confounding them with 
analogies and arguments in a Socratic manner, gradually leads them to his 
own way of thinking, and finally converts them to Buddhism. The im- 
portant parts of the ditdogue wit^ regard to the Vedas are the following : 

13. ' Well then, Vaeettha, those ancient Rsia of the Br&hmanas versed 
in the three Vedas, the authors of the verses ... to wit, . . . V&madeva, 
Vessftmitta, Jamadaggi, AAgirasa, Bharadv&ja, Vasettha, Kassapa, and 
Bhagu — did even they speak thus, saying : " We know it, we have seen it, 
where Brahma is, whence Brahma is, whither Brahma is ? " 

" Not so, Gautama ! " 

15. ... " Just, Vasettha, as when a string of blind men are clinging to 
one another, neither can the foremost see, nor can the middle one see, 
nor can the hindmost see — jnst even so, methinks, Vasettha, is the talk 
of the Brahmanas versed in the three Vedas but blind talk . . . the 
talk ... of the Br&hmanas versed in the three Vedas tuiss out to be 
ridiculous, mere words, a vain aa.6. empty thing." 

24. " Again, Vfisettha, if this river Aciravati were full of water even to 
the brim, and overflowing, and a man with businesa on the other side, 
bound for the other side, should come up, and want to cross over, and he, 
standing on this bank, should invoke the farther bank, and say, ' Come 
hither, Farther Bank ! Come over to this side 1 ' " 

"Now what think you, Vasettha? Would the farther bank of the 
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river Aciravati, by reason of that man's invoking and praying and hoping 
and praising, come over to this side t " 

" Certainly not, Gautama ! " 

25. " In just the same way, Vasettha, do the Brahman&s versed in the 
three Vedas . . . say thus : ' Indra w« call upon. Soma we call upon, 
Varuna we call upon, Is&na we call upon, Fajiipati we call upon, Brahm& 
we call upon , . .' Verily, Vasettha, , . that they, by reason of their invoking 
and praying and hoping and praising, should after death . . . beoome 
united with BrahmA — verily sach a condition of things can in no wise be," 

35. "... Therefore is it that the threefold wisdom of the Brahmanas, 
wise in their three Vedas, is called a waterless desert, their threefold 
wisdom is called a pathless jungle, their threefold wisdom ia called 
perdition. " * ' 

In criticism of this, it may be remarked that the views of the Buddha 
concerning Vedic prayer are erroneous. His ailments, and especially 
his analogy of the bank of the Aciravati, are applicable to any other 
prayer as well, and thus prayer itself will become an absurdity. Nob only 
is prayer a very important act of worship in every religion, but in the 
form of the wheel of prayer is the most distinguishing characteristic of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Moreover, prayer is a psychical phenomenon, it exerts 
a powerful influence on the mind through the medium of subconscious 
snggestion, and as such its efficacy ia beyond doubt. Further, the analogy 
of the Buddha is fallacious. To compare not only sentient but omniscient 
and omnipotent Qod with an inanimate piece of matter like the bank of 
a river, and then to deduce a conclusion from this comparison that because 
the latter does not respond to prayer hence the former also does not do so, 
is altogether unjustifiable. Nevertheless the Buddha's denunciation of the 
Vedas developed a strong contempt for them in his followers who often 
trampled them under foot.' It is also probable that these teachings of the 
Buddha inspired other non-Vedic schools as well. The criticisms of some 
of these schools are equally vehement, and one seems to hear the rever- 
berated echo of the voice of the Buddha even in some of tiieir expressions. 
The following passage gives the views of the Carvaka system : 

' The Diali>gu4t ^ Of BudiOa, translated into EnglUh by Rhra-D>Tidg, S.5.B., toL ii, 
pp. 801-li: et. also 3.B.B^ toI. zi, pp. 169-308. 

■ See ^aAkaradigtHjaya, the episode of Kotnirila Bhntta's life in a Baddhist monaateiy. 
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' If you object ..." how shoald men of experienced wisdom engage in 
the Agnihotra and other eacrificee", . . . yonr objection cannot be accepted 
as any proof to the contrary, since the Agnihotra, &c. are only useful as 
means of livelihood, for the Veda is tainted by the three faults of untruth, 
self-contradiction, and tautology ; then again the impostors who call them- 
selves Tedic Pandits are mutually destructive, as the aathority of the 
JMnak&nda is overthrown by those who maintain that of the Karma- 
kan4a, and vice vers& ; and lastly, the three Vedas themselves are only 
the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and to this effect mns the popular 
saying; Brihaepati says that the (performance of) Agnihotra, the three 
Vedas, the three staves, and smearing oneself with ashes, are but means 
of livelihood for those who have neither sense, nor manliness-' ' 

' If a beast, slain in the jyotietoma sacrifice goes to heaven, why then, 
does not the sacrificer kill his -own father ? ' ' 

' The three authors of the Veda were buffoons, knaves, and spirits of 
darkness. Jarpkari, tttrphan, Sec, these are the well-known rhapsodies 
of the Pandits.' * 

The ArJiaia system has the following criticism with regard to the 
Vedas: 

' And a non-etemal omniscient being cannot be the subject of an eternal 
Veda ; then how can he be expounded by a spurious and a false Veda 1 ' * 

Cf. also : ' There was neither the Sama-veda, nor the Yajur-veda, nor 
the Rg-veda, nor was any work done by man,' * 

The earlier anti-Vedic scepticism, tc^ther with the doctrines of the 
Buddhist, the Carvaka, and the Arhata systems must have created, in 

' Sanxi-dariimasatHgrahalij'Bib.liid.ad.jp.S. ' Loc at. 

For this pasB&ge I have adopted Cowell's * Op. eil., p. 28. 

tnuiBlRtiaii with aome modificatioui. ' UahabMraUt Vanaparvan, 11284. 

• Op. tU., p. 6. 
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course o£ time, a considerable amount of opposition to the teachings of the 
Vedas. It was therefore necessary for the followers of the Vedas to 
answer the objections of their opponents and to re-establish their position. 
Hence Jaimini was compelled to devote almost the whole of the first 
adhydya of the Purva-Mvmdihsd to the examination and refutation of 
such objections. The substance of Kautsa's criticism, together with the 
subject-matter of Y&ska's rejoinder is amplified with nameious additions 
in the first chapter of the PM. The controversy, however, is too long to 
be quoted here. Kumarila Bhatta, the commentator on the FM. w^ 
another expounder of Vedic doctrines, and after him the task devolved 
on the great Sankardc&rya, who by his eloquence, vast learning, profound 
philosophy, and great powers of debate rebuilt the shattered supremacy of 
the Vedic religion, and extirpated Buddhism ^ and other non- Vedic systems 
from the land of their birth. But adverse critics of the Veda, even after 
the great Sankaracarya, have not been altc^ther unknown in India. For 
instance, Nanaka, the founder of the Sikh religion, may be mentioned 
OS a notable teacher who laid great emphasis on saintliness, and discarded 
the Vedas as mere mythical records. He sajd : 

Santa fcS makiTnd veda na jdrye 

Cdron veda kaidni. 
'The greatness of a saint is not known to the Veda ; all the four Vedas 
are merely (books of) stories.' 
Hence we find that Sayanacarya again reverts to the same discussion 
in the introduction of his commentary on the Rg-veda. The number of 
arguments for and against is still further increased. A brief summary 
of the controversy is subjoined : 

Criiiciem. 

' The priTnd facie view is that there is no such thing as the Veda ; how 
can there be a part of it, as the Rg-veda "i .... It is not possible to admit 
the existence of the Veda, for it is not capable of definition or proof.' ^ 

( n If the Veda is defined as being the last of three kinds of proofs, 
perception, inference, and evidence, the definition will be too wide, for 
it will include the Smirtis as well. 

(2) If the Veda is defined as on instrument of apprehending trazia- 
cendental things, the definition will again suffer from the same defect. 

' Howftver, the SiuU blow ma dealt bj theoomiiienUrTofBarariiotr7a,vol.i,pp.2-B. 

the HohMnmedan inTaders, who destroyed The Sanskrit text of the introduotory part 

the Baddhist monasteriee in the Northern of Sftfa^a's oommeutaiy, together with an 

part of India. GnglUh translation, is given by Peterson in 

* SeeHaxHaller'sedition*of theBT.with hla Han^iook ta Ot Slvdg tif a* Rgtikla, Part L 
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(3) The qualifying expression, 'being not the product of human 
authors ', will not improve the definition, for the Vedas are the works of 
human authors, though they may be super-men. 

(4) If you say that by 'human authors' you mean 'men having a 
corporeal frame ', we will draw your attention to the purum-sukta. 

(5) If you aay that by ' corporeal frame ' you mean ' a body which is 
the result of the actions of a previous life ', we will point out that Agni, 
Vayu, and Aditya, the authors of the Vedas, were endowed with bodies 
which were the result of actions of a previous life, 

(6) If the Veda is defined as a collection of words (iabda-rdHk) con- 
sisting of the mantra and the Brdh-mana, it does not hold good, for up till 
now it has not been settled what is mantra, and what is Brdhmaiya. 

(7) Nor is there any proof of the existence of the Veda. The scriptural 
quotations in support of your contention are useless, as they are cited from 
the Vedas themselves, and nothing can be proved by its own evidence. 
No man, however clever, can mount his own shoulders. 

(S) If you say that the consensus of public opinion is in favour of the 
Vedas, we will reply that the whole world can be deluded ; for instance, 
the people believe in a blue sky, yet there is no such thing as sky, nor has 
its blue colour any reality. 

Swya/tfa'a r^oinder. 

(1) The definition of the Veda as a collection of words, consisting of the 
maiitra and the Brakmana is faultless; therefore Apastamba has said, 
' The Veda is the name given to the mantra and the Brdhma-m.' 

(2) It is true that things like a jar, ot a piece of cloth, &c, are not 
self-luminous, bat it does not follow from this that the sun, and the stars, 
&c., too have no such character. Granting that it is impossible for a man 
to mount his own shoulders, nevertheless, the Vedas have the power to 
illuminate themselves as welt aa other things. 

(3) You have to recognize the various kinds of proofs, including 
evidence. And the evidence of the Smrtis, and of tradition caimot but be 
admitted as proof of the existence of the Veda. Hence, the Vedas cannot 
be overthrown by any of the infidels like the followers of C&rv&ka. 

FuTtker eriticiem. 

(1) Admitting that there exists a thing called the Veda, it is not worth 
a commentary, for the Veda is of no authority {im hi Vedah praTtidnam). 

(2) Some define authority as 'an instrument of sound experience', 
others as 'a means of acquiring knowledge, not known before'. Neither 
of these is to be found in the Veda. 
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Then follows an amplified atatement of Kautaa's critidsm. Sayana's 
reply gives the sabstance of Y&ska's rejoiixler with additions and modifica- 
tions, to which is added a long quotation from the first chapter of the 
pUTiu-Mf/mamaa, reference to which has already been made. 

It would he snperfluoos to collect the pro-Vedic passages. The Vedas 
are the tonndation of Uie whole of Sanskrit hteratore. Bnt the triumph of 
the Vedic school is apparent from this fact alone that all the anti-Vedic 
systems have either perished, or been driven into exile, or been reduced to 
insignificance. Thus the pre-Buddhtstic anti-Vedic scepticism can now be 
traced in a few isolated passages only. Buddhism, once the state religion 
of the Manryan Empire at ite senith under A&)ka,— the then greatest 
Empire in the world — has been banished from its native land. The 
Carvaka and the Arbata systems have been reduced to insignificance. 
Their followers are few and far between, and their influence on Indian 
thought and religion is so small that for all practical purposes it can be 
safely ignored. 
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